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GREETINGS AND SUCCESS 

TO THE 

FOURTEENTH 
INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS 

FROM 


Alderman Sir FRED HAYWARD , J.P. 

(Chairman of the Co-operative Union). 

HAVE been asked, as Chairman of the 
r Co-operative Union, to write a message of 
welcome on behalf of the British Co-operative 
Movement to the delegates who are assembled from the 
co-operative movements in other lands for the 14th 
International Co-operative Congress. British Co-operators 
are, indeed, conscious of the honour and privilege which 
is theirs in entertaining in the Motherland of Co-operation 
the chosen representatives of other members of the great 
co-operative family. We are conscious of the debt 
we owe to those who are our guests to-day—a debt 
which we acknowledge with gratitude for the splendid 
hospitality with which they have received us at Congresses 
and Conferences in their own lands. To many of us who 
have shared the privileges of responsibility and leadership 
in the work of the national Movements and of the Alliance, 
this is an opportunity of renewing and confirming old 
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friendships of gatherings in many parts of Europe. 
This Congress, too, will be the means of making many 
more such lifetime friendships between persons of diverse 
races who have come to know the unity of a common 
ideal. 

This great International Congress for which we 
assemble is probably the most important landmark in 
the history of the International Co-operative Alliance. 
That Alliance is not, and never was, intended to be a 
formal expression of fraternity in good times. It is 
in days of anxiety, of trouble, and of crisis that individuals 
and organisations need the support and help of the other 
members of their group. That assistance and help has 
been forthcoming in good measure of late to some of 
our co-operative comrades facing crucial situations 
and unprecedented difficulties. If it has not been able 
to do all that it would have liked to have done, the 
Alliance has, at any rate, proved itself desirable in good 
times and indispensable in moments of peril and distress. 

Few movements for social betterment like ours 
have come through the years of industrial depression, 
economic and political upheaval, with such a degree 
of unity and with such a measure of success. If our 
International Congress and our movements have to work 
in critical times and face grave problems let us not forget 
that those Pioneers of Rochdale who laid the foundation 
of the w’orld movement of Co-operation operated in 
times just as critical and against difficulties equally as 
great with little more equipment than their own fortitude, 
courage, and determination. They were simple men 
and with vision, faith and reason they saw light ahead 
through the darkness. So do we to-day. 
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In many of our countries, Urge and small. Co-operation 
has still to face opposition ranging from mere disapproval to 
sheer persecution. But I am confident we shall eventually 
win through at last. The sheer logic of our principles, and 
the manifest justice of our practices, will win the multitudes 
to our banner. Congress delegates will see typical examples 
of the work of our Movement in Great Britain — our 
stores and shops, our transport and delivery services, 
our offices, meeting rooms, halls, our big factories, 
workshops, warehouses, our Co-operative Press, our 
wholesale societies, our Co-operative Union, and, by 
contrast, if they wish they may see also the tiny shop in 
a back street of Rochdale which was the seed from which 
this mighty tree of Co-operation has grown. Congress 
will represent many millions of Co-operative families 
linked together in a united alliance which is a living 
proof of the faith which inspired the Rochdale Pioneers. 

I hope, personally, that many visitors from 
overseas will be able to make a visit to the Toad Lane 
store at Rochdale, which has recently been acquired by 
the British Co-operative Union and restored, as nearly 
as possible, to its original condition and dedicated as a 
museum to the memory of the Rochdale Pioneers. Many 
people have made that pilgrimage before, and some 
of them have been distressed by the fact that in the cradle 
town of Co-operation there was a spectacle of two 
competing co-operative societies. Now visitors will 
be spared that anomaly. The Co-operative Union has 
secured the merging of those two societies into one 
under the old historic title of The Rochdale Equitable 
Pioneers—yet another instance of the manner in which 
adversity strengthens the bonds of unity within the 
co-operative system. 
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We do well to recall, too, that the Pioneers saw, in 
Co-operation, a means of escape from the poverty of 
their time. They believed, with truth, that efficient 
Co-operation could do much to mitigate the harshness 
of poverty, and the threat of starvation. They had a 
clear vision, too, which we should never allow to be 
dimmed, of a state in which universal Co-operation 
could eliminate poverty from the world and substitute 
the nobility and efficiency of Co-operation for the 
incapacity of ignoble economic strife. If competitive 
trade and industry to-day can hold out no promise of 
security for the people, there is need, as never before, 
to redouble our efforts first in order that we may bring 
some relief to the depressed standard of life of the wage 
earner and the unemployed, and secondly, to substitute 
as quickly as possible and as far as possible, successive 
stages towards our own Co-operative Commonwealth. 

As far as British Co-operation is concerned w r e are 
proud to be able to say that in spite of long continued 
depression in industry and serious contraction of the 
purchasing power of the people, we have been able to 
advance in the trading field while many of our competitors 
have been unable to maintain their hold. W'hile capitalist 
industry and trade has been placing more workers out 
of employment, the British Co-operative Movement 
has steadily increased the number of its workers in shops 
and factories and given them such wages and such con¬ 
ditions of service as to constitute a pattern for the nation. 

I think no one will deny that the course of world 
events has shown the necessity for international Co-opera¬ 
tion in its widest sense if real peace and prosperity are 
to be restored. As co-operators we stand for peace 
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between the nations as we stand for peace between 
individuals. Peace is the pre-requisite to true co-opera¬ 
tive effort. National rivalries and suspicions should have 
no place in twentieth-century life, and certainly none 
at all within the fraternity of our Alliance. The com¬ 
petitive spirit between nations leads, all too often, to 
war—and war is the ugly but logical development of the 
competitive spirit. Time and again British co-operators 
at Congresses have emphatically and unanimously declared 
themselves against war and called for sweeping limitations 
in armaments. 

British co-operators recognise, too, the dangers of 
fostering war by holding up the natural stream of 
necessary goods to and from the various communities. 
The heightening of tariff walls and the promulgation 
of fresh restrictions upon international trade must gravely 
disturb the thinking co-operator who will deplore the 
retrograde step from the sane conduct in trade relation¬ 
ships between the various communities of the world. 
It is co-operators, too, who most regret the decline of 
world trade through artificial restrictions, because those 
restrictions and barriers effectually prevent the develop¬ 
ment of direct interchange of co-operative goods which the 
Alliance seek to promote at the earliest possible moment. 
British co-operative trading institutions, in spite of 
restrictions, have done much to foster and help inter¬ 
national co-operative trading, not only by means of 
continental exchanges, but also by big operations in 
Canada, Australia, and elsewhere. 

It has been our experience, as I expect it has been 
the experience of many other national movements, that 
in an endeavour to cope with abnormal conditions 
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Governments have often sacrificed the rights and interests 
of consumers in attempts, very often unsuccessful, to 
bring artificial support to producers’ interests. Con¬ 
sumers’ Co-operation does not strive to exploit producers. 
On the contrary, its record in respect of the treatment of 
producers compares very favourably with those of 
commercial units professing the highest morality 
in the economic sphere. But the Co-operative Movement 
to-day is right in calling attention to the folly of expecting 
to revive industry and trade by the expedient of attacking 
the real purchasing power of the people. Housewives, 
wage-earners, and consumers, generally, must turn to the 
Co-operative Movement if they wish to secure a voice 
in moulding a saner system of production and supply 
of the essential commodities necessary for their lives. 
Here is yet another reason why co-operative movements 
in all lands should persist, with especial vigour at these 
times, to enlist intelligent support of fresh recruits for 
the co-operative cause. 

In Britain we are proudly displaying the evidence 
of our progress and our service. The great Exhibition 
at the Crystal Palace will enable delegates to survey 
some of the material achievements of the Movement 
in this country. Yet we are still not satisfied. We realise 
that in many departments of activity we must learn from 
the experience and the resource of movements overseas 
whose activities and success we note and rejoice in. 
The Crystal Palace Exhibition is not shown to delegates 
as a symposium of final success, but as a stage in our 
development to something infinitely greater. 

We have in this country an asset far more valuable 
than the material wealth of the Movement, and this 
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is the loyalty and the goodwill of the rank and file of 
our membership. In times of hardship and difficulty 
especially, they rally to the support of their leaders— 
a fact of which we have had ample evidence during the 
recent campaign prosecuted by the Co-operative Union 
against additional and unfair taxation. The strength 
of the British Movement lies in the backing of 
millions of men and women who repose their trust in the 
local co-operative societies. A large number of those 
men and women are keen and active workers for the 
Movement in their district and beyond. Those delegates 
from overseas who have visited the British Congresses 
can testify to the warmth of the regard of British 
Co-operators for their comrades. 

It is in the name of those seven million co-operators 
linked in association with the British Co-operative Union, 
that I offer to delegates and visitors to the Congress, 
a sincere, hearty welcome, and cordial wishes for a happy, 
useful, and profitable Congress which will be reflected 
in the ordered progress of their own national movements. 

I trust and believe that our Alliance will be a closer one 
and a finer one as a result of our gathering. I know that 
the affection and esteem of British co-operators for those 
abroad will be confirmed and strengthened. 
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Mr. R. A. PALMER, 

General Secretary of the Co-operative 
Union since 1929. A member of the 
Holyoake House Staff for 25 years. 
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POST-WAR PROGRESS OF 
BRITISH CO-OPERATION 



By R. A. PALMER 

(General Secretary of the British Co-operative Union). 

f The following is the Address of Mr. Palmer to the 
International Co-operative Summer School , held at London , 
August — September , 1934.] 

r NY survey of the post-war development of the 
British Co-operative Movement must take account 
of the foundations upon which that development 
has taken place. The Movement could hardly have 
survived the storms and stresses of the post-war era, much 
less developed in spite of them, had it not been for the sound 
finance, continued thrift and personal loyalty of earlier 
generations of co-operators from whom we inherited the 
legacy of a Movement which our fathers built better even 
than they realised. It was their endeavour in the past to 
strengthen the Movement to meet any contingency 
within their imagination, but their imagination must 
have fallen short of the appalling social and commercial 
upheavals of wartime and since the war. It is fortunate 
that their imagination stopped short, for they would have 
despaired of building a ship which could sail through 
uncharted seas against economic storms of unprecedented 
severity. The tempest came from all quarters—boom 
prices, shortage of goods, currency changes, protracted 
unemployment of workers, a national strike, penal 
taxation. Press attacks, and trade boycotts. The recupera¬ 
tive powers of the British Movement have been proved 
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beyond question, and in face of all the calamities the 
work of reconstruction and expansion has hardly halted a 
moment. 

Bigger Societies. 

The first thing that strikes one, of course, is the 
enormous recruitment of membership. In 1916 the retail 
societies had an aggregate membership of 3! millions, 
and to-day that membership is double, for there are now 
almost seven million co-operators. Simultaneously, 
there has been a steady reduction in the number of retail 
distributive societies from 1,362 in 1916, to 1,171 in 
1932, and the average membership for each society has 
consequently grown from about 2,600 to nearly 5,800. 

Even more significant has been the pace at which 
the larger societies have extended. In 1919 the member¬ 
ship of the Stratford Society was less than one-tenth 
of the great London Society of to-day, of which it now 
forms a part. The Royal Arsenal Society, Woolwich, 
was the largest society in the metropolis, with a member¬ 
ship of 60,000, as compared with its 280,000 membership 
to-day. The South Suburban Society, with 24,000 
members, has grown until now it has over 112,000 
members. 

Co-operation has grown enormously in the South, 
which not so long ago was regarded as a co-operative 
desert. A large portion of the huge post-war recruitment 
of members to the British Movement since 1919 has 
been made in the South and the Midlands. The largest 
societies have enjoyed the bulk of the increase. Half 
the membership of the British Movement is associated 
with societies with more than 20,000 membership, and 
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of the total of almost seven million members more than 
two million are associated with the 18 societies with a 
membership of over 50,000. Only 204,000 co-operators 
are members of societies of less than 1,000 membership. 

In view of the changing nature of the competition 
which British co-operators have to face in the trading 
field, it has long been the considered policy of the 
Co-operative Union to assist wherever possible the 
amalgamation of small societies into larger units better 
suited to the economic needs of the time. The ideal 
of a National Society, put forward by a former General 
Secretary of the Co-operative Union, Mr. Gray, may be 
utopian, but the later ideal sponsored by Mr. A. Whitehead 
in his Presidential Address to the Hartlepools Congress, 
namely, steady, persistent, and accelerating pressure 
towards larger scale co-operative societies, has proved 
an ideal capable of practical operation. Though progress 
is necessarily slow, it is being quickened. 

One of the pleasing features of this trend towards 
more logical trading units has been the ending of the 
scandal of disunity in the cradle town of Co-operation 
(Rochdale) where tw T o existing societies have recently 
been merged under the historic title of The Rochdale 
Equitable Pioneers. 

Real Turnover Increased. 

Not less remarkable is the expansion of the trade 
and services of the British Movement since the war. 
Fluctuations in the value of currency and the price level 
make comparison in sterling inaccurate, but it can be 
said that, with the exception of the year 1922, when 
exceptional circumstances prevailed, there has been a 
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steady increase in the bulk trade transacted at co-operative 
store counters, and this increase has continued through 
the darkest days of the economic crisis and depression. 
A surer guide is the increase in the number of persons 
employed by co-operative societies of all types. From 
164,383 in 1918, the number has grown year by year 
until to-day there is a total of 265,865 persons in our 
service ; and this increase has been made in spite of the 
mechanisation of many productive and distributive 
functions and the general rationalisation of industry. 
These workers have enjoyed at least trade union rates of 



Here is a fine example of a co-operative store 
recently opened. 
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wages, and in the distributive trades especially, their 
conditions are immeasurably superior to those of the 
employees of our competitors. 

The heavy fall in prices which took place shortly 
after the war and again in 1931 heightened the purchasing 
power of the wages of co-operative employees generally, 
and resulted in some difficulties for societies whose wages 
cost per £ of sales increased because additional sterling 
turnover could not be collected fast enough to make up 
for the falling price level. During the last year the tide 
has turned in the opposite direction largely as a result 
of increased turnover which will help to reduce the rate 
of expenses societies have to bear. 

Boom and Slump. 

The steady increase in the Movement’s membership, 
capital, and bulk turnover, viewed simply as a statistical 
survey tends to obscure the remarkable manner in v^hich 
obstacles have been surmounted since the war. Co-opera¬ 
tive societies were penalised during the war. Their staffs 
were depleted unduly to the advantage of their competitors 
by the deputed agents of the Government, and a symptom 
of the irritation created by unfair discrimination 
against the Movement was the formation of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Party in 1917 to secure that the political weight 
of the Movement had adequate channels for expression. 

There was, too, for the first time in recent history 
of the Movement, shortage of capital. Values of buildings, 
plant, equipment, commodities, and wages had all incieased 
so as to require much greater capital to finance necessary 
extensions and developments. Markets were restricted 
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and sellers had the whip hand with inadequate supplies. 
Fortunately, the financial standing of our co-operative 
societies was uniformly high and the co-operative society 
represented the ideal investment channel for working- 
class thrift. Restrictions operating in certain societies 
against dual membership in one family were removed, 
and a vigorous campaign for further capital mobilised 
many millions for post-war extensions. 

Before, however, this campaign had reached its 
zenith there was a new and startling reversal of the order 
of events. The post-war boom of 1919 and 1920, when 
it was lucratively undertaking to fill at high prices the 
voids created by war-time scarcity, brought its own down¬ 
fall. Over-production succeeded under-production and 
a simultaneous contraction of banking credit precipitated 
a disastrous slump in prices. Many societies, like other 
traders, were caught completely unprepared with large 
stocks of goods which only a few months before had been 
sought with avidity. Prospective surpluses became 
inevitable deficits. The C.W.S. in one year (1921) lost 
four and a half million pounds, and consequently paid 
no dividend on its sales. In many retail societies the 
usual dividend on purchases slumped to a few pence or 
to nothing, and reserves were heavily called upon to make 
up the deficits. In the year 1922, for the only year 
within memory, the membership of the Movement 
actually showed a falling off instead of fresh recruitment, 
albeit the decrease in membership was only 30,000 out 
of a total of 4I millions. The manner in which the 
British societies faced that crisis proved beyond a doubt 
the stability of their financial basis and the sturdiness 
of their co-operative character. 
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Difficulties Overcome. 


The subsequent recovery was made in circumstances 
which renders it not less remarkable than the crisis which 
preceded it, for the recovery was carried out during a 
period of steadily deepening industrial depression of a 
magnitude and extent which had never before been seen 
in this great manufacturing country. Year after year 
at least a million people—most of them co-operators— 
were wageless, and the passing of the years increased 
rather than decreased the proportion in many areas. 
One would have supposed that such an unprecedented 
contraction in purchasing power would inevitably have 
led to heavy falls in turnover, serious withdrawals of 
capital, and probably a declining membership. 


a 



The new S.C.W.S. Factory, Falkland, built to supply co-operators, 
at home and abroad, with linoleum. 
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In the hour of trial, however, the principles and 
practice of Co-operation proved a welcome protection 
against poverty. Withdrawable co-operative capital 
saved hundreds of thousands of homes, and as fast, or 
faster, than the capital was withdrawn to meet the needs 
of unemployed members, it was replaced by the savings 
of more fortunate workers who found that in the time 
of economic crises co-operative funds remained secure 
whilst capitalist securities dwindled and fell. Under 
economic pressure co-operative trade was recognised 
as a necessity in many homes which had held aloof from the 
local store. Membership increased by hundreds of 
thousands per year, and instead of diminishing, co-opera¬ 
tive trade rose in face of declining prices. 

Not even the economic disaster of the National Strike 
of 1926, and the long drawn-out struggle of the miners 
which succeeded it could impoverish the Movement. 
Heartened by the revelation of collective prosperity, 
triumphant in time of individual poverty, the British 
Movement recognised that Co-operation has an added 
value to the worker and consumer in bad times, and it 
launched a great National Co-operative Propaganda 
Campaign in February, 1927, with truly amazing results. 
In that year of disaster in the business world the British 
Co-operative Movement actually had the largest single 
yearly addition to its membership—nearly 400,000 new 
members being added to the roil, together with a sub¬ 
stantial increase in the total sales. That National 
Campaign has been repeated yearly until 1932, and has 
added many of the million and a half new co-operators 
who have joined our Movement since 1927. 
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Continental co-operators will be familiar with periods 
of deep unemployment, but Great Britain, predominantly 
an industrial country, has never been without its vast 
army of unemployed workers since 1920, yet during this 
period it has added large numbers of additional branches, 
modernised its existing stores, bought up and converted 
to its use existing capitalist chains of stores, established 
new headquarters with modern departmental stores 
in the principal centres of population, and launched out 
into entirely new services in many quarters. 

The economic crisis of 1931, again accompanied 
by a heavy fall in- prices, found the societies prepared. 
On the advice of the Co-operative Union, societies took 
the necessary steps to see that they w'ere not hampered 
by large stocks of high-priced material. Membership, 
bulk trade, and capital continued to grow* steadily, 
especially in the Midlands and the South—the South, 
so often described as the co-operative desert and 
which now contains the largest retail societies in the 
world. To-day it is probable that the bulk of goods 
handled over co-operative counters in Great Britain 
is twice the turnover recorded in any pre-war year. 

Some Extensions. 

In 1918 the sale of groceries had enormous 
preponderance in the Movement’s turnover. To-day 
in the productive, as well as the retail sections, co-operative 
trade covers an immense variety of articles and commodi¬ 
ties. Though some co-operative societies were pioneers 
in the supply of properly treated milk, it is only of recent 
years that the Co-operative Movement has become the 
largest unit in the business of milk distribution, with a 
turnover estimated at 124 million gallons per annum. 
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IN 

ACTION 

A London 
Milkman 
attends to the 
needs of a 
young 

Co-operator. 

The Milk 
Trade of the 
Movement is 
increasing 
rapidly. 


Supplies of clothing are now made by co-operative 
societies on a much extended scale involving the use 
of mass production factories, both of the C.W.S. and of 
independent productive societies, and this extension 
has been made against fierce competition of rationalised 
capitalist industry. The furniture trade has multiplied 
and is firmly founded on a basis of co-operative produc¬ 
tion ; and the coal trade is being steadily developed by 
increasing numbers of societies. Supplies of drugs to 
co-operators has for a long time been hampered by 
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restrictive operations of capitalist trade associations 
which imposed conditions of resale directly opposed 
to co-operative principles and precluding the co-operative 
practice of dividend on purchases. Nevertheless, a 
feature of recent years has been the successful establish¬ 
ment of drug departments in many societies, backed by 
co-operatively manufactured supplies of a variety of 
drugs. 

The retail societies, as well as the national federations, 
have shown considerable enterprise in developing and 
tending co-operative interest in specific trades. In 
many areas small and medium-sized societies have 
federated in districts to form local special societies for 
the provision of specific trading services such as laundry, 
baking, milk, and coal, whilst the larger societies have 
used large amounts of capital for the provision of similar 
services for their members. National federations have 
done their full share in the promotion of these additional 
services. The co-operative wholesale societies have set 
up dairies and coal depots, started the manufacture of 
milk bottles, and developed a number of ancillary 
services. 

The Co-operative Union launched, in 1930, the first 
of the Co-operative Trade Associations which have played 
and are still playing a role of great importance in the 
economic life of the Movement. There are now three 
such trade associations dealing respectively with milk, 
coal, and drugs. Equipped with specialist advice, these 
bodies seek deliberately to extend, wherever possible, 
the appropriate trade services through existing societies 
or federal action with, of course, a permanent bias in 
favour of the Movement’s own supplies. The trade 
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associations have fulfilled many other functions than those 
of trade propaganda. They have safeguarded co-opera¬ 
tive claims to consideration at the hands of the Government 
and the trade as a whole during a trying period. The 
trade associations, too, have developed publicity services 
of a specialist character for co-operative commodities 
under their supervision. 

Artificial Restrictions. 

The natural difficulties in the economic life of post-war 
Co-operation were not the only obstacles to be overcome. 
Artificial barriers had been reared by interested competitors 
and their associations, sometimes with the force of 
legislation behind them. Indeed, one of the most certain 
indications of co-operative success in the last decade 
has been the desperate attempts of the capitalist system 
to interpose trade barriers and legislative limits to the 
extension of co-operative trade. The existing law has 
been used to the full, and where this has appeared 
inadequate for the purpose, organisations of capitalist 
traders have not scrupled to apply to the Government 
for new legislation of a discriminatory character. 

Sometimes trading opponents have relied upon the 
weight of an economic boycott—a weapon which has, 
how e\ er, not for the first time, proved a boomerang. 
Some of the most successful co-operative productive 
enterprises of recent years owe in large measure their 
inception and success to the attempts of trading rivals 
to boycott co-operative consumers. 

Two main characteristics of the attempts to organise 
retail distributive trade on a competitive basis can be 
distinguished, firstly, price and profit maintenance, and 
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secondly, restricting of trade to “ approved ” channels. 
The Proprietary Articles Traders' Association is a triple 
alliance of manufacturers of branded commodities (mainly 
drugs), wholesalers and retailers. Under penalty of 
stoppage of supplies, it restrains traders from selling under 
any conditions at prices less than those laid down in the 
association’s list. Further, it prohibits the issue of 
co-operative dividend on sales of its listed goods, unless 
these articles are sold at such proportions above the listed 
prices as will cancel any prospective dividend benefit. 
Several other trades, with less success, have tried to 
operate variants of that policy. There is no doubt that 
the Co-operative Union’s opposition to this form of 
fixed minimum prices is already bearing fruit. In spite 
of the P.A.T.A. there has been, as already stated, an 
unprecedented multiplication of drug departments in 
co-operative societies, together with an even more 
significant increase in the turnover of co-operatively 
manufactured drugs, medicines, and preparations which 
are gaining popularity in the place of proprietary brands. 
Similarly, when the wireless and gramophone 
manufacturers attempted to impose humiliating and 
un-co-operative conditions of resale, the C.W.S. replied 
by entering large-scale production. 

In two trades, however, the boycott of Co-operation 
is virtually complete. The distribution of newspapers 
is vigorously reserved to private enterprise by trade 
associations which are representative respectively of the 
newspaper proprietors, the wholesale agents, and the 
retail distributors. This form of three-fold monopoly 
incorporates what is virtually a licensing system under 
which new entrants must secure the consent of the 
exisiting traders. Co-operative societies desirous of 
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participating in this trade have been refused permission, 
even though they agreed to abandon dividend on purchase 
and recognise retail trading business. 

The patent and copyright laws have been used for 
purposes quite different from those intended—they have 
been used for the purpose of restricting the sale of 
important commodities except through stipulated channels 
and often at exorbitant rates. A.full survey of these 
attempts to boycott co-operative trade was made a few 
years ago by Sir Fred Hayward in the pamphlet entitled, 
“ The Co-operative Boycott.” 

Work in what may be called the professional sphere 
has also been hindered to some extent by restrictions 
imposed on the training conditions and relationships 
of professional employees to the professional organisations 
operating under charter. In some cases the Co-operative 
Lnion has successfully intervened to safeguard co-opera¬ 
tive rights in face of opposition from professional 
organisations. 

Economic Nationalism. 

To these restrictions by competitors must now be 
added the curtailments of freedom of trade, both internal 
and external, imposed by the Government in pursuance 
of its policy of restricted imports, subsidised production 
of some commodities, and regulated marketing of others. 
The root causes for this new policy must be sought in 
the international field. The policy of economic reprisals 
by means of tariffs, import quotas, bilateral trade agree¬ 
ments, currency restrictions, and other limitations to 
freedom of international exchanges of money and trade 
has been evoked to a large extent by the espousal in other 
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lands of the policy of economic nationalism and economic 
self-sufficiency. Everyone appears to be protecting 
the home market, and as a consequence ruining the 
international market, a state of affairs, of course, which 
ultimately and, indeed, rather quickly, rebounds with 
boomerang effect upon the national units operating 
such a shortsighted policy. 

British Marketing Schemes. 

The drastic reorganisation of the marketing of the 
principal British agricultural commodities is perhaps 
in theory rationalisation of the marketing of these staple 
commodities. In practice, however, the process has not 
been rational. Co-operative objection to the new market¬ 
ing schemes is not hostility to the principles of organised 
marketing. Quite the reverse. Since the war the 
Co-operative Movement has repeatedly called the attention 
of the authorities to the alarming spread between wholesale 
and retail prices indicative of waste and inefficiency or 
else unjustifiably high profit margins. Co-operative 
societies themselves have often been potent factors in 
reducing the disparity between wholesale and retail 
prices. In some sections of trade, co-operators have been 
able to wield such pressure as to amount almost to the 
fixation by them of maximum prices. 

Unfortunately, the central principles of the new 
British marketing schemes seem to be the preservation 
of capitalist trade and the standardisation of high margins 
necessary for the smaller, inefficient units and guaranteed 
profits. To this general objection must be added the 
well-grounded fear by co-operative leaders that their 
rivals are attempting to use the new marketing schemes 
as a means to cancelling the effectiveness of co-operative 
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economy in trade and production, and as a means of 
excluding more and more co-operative trade from the 
general market. 

In the interpretation of minimum prices imposed 
in the first Milk Marketing Scheme, for example, there 
was a definite attempt to label co-operative dividend as 
price cutting. That effort was defeated by the intervention 
of the Co-operative Union. Other schemes have contained 
provisions which conflict with co-operative principles 
and co-operative practice, and vigorous criticism is 
being maintained by the Co-operative Union in order to 
secure that the rights of consumers shall not be over¬ 
whelmed by the anxiety of legislators to favour producers 
and profit-trading merchants in the field of domestic 
trade. 

Unjust Taxation. 

Direct discrimination against co-operative societies 
at the bidding of their trading rivals was taken in 1935 
when the Government passed a Finance Act which 
included additional taxes upon the funds of co-operative 
societies and, what is even more important than its 
economic consequences which are relatively slight, 
a tax which in its operation denies the central principle 
of mutuality which is the foundation of our practice 
since 1844. Trading rivals have sought some sort of 
additional taxation upon co-operative societies for many 
years, but time after time commissions of inquiry have 
reported that British co-operative societies pay under the 
present law all and more than they are required to do 
by the equitable incidence of the law. As recently as 
1919 the Royal Commission took evidence from the 
Revenue Authorities to this effect. 
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Private traders, however, and their associations 
continued to direct propaganda in their own Press and the 
general Press for some form of penal taxation which 
they hoped might restrict what was, in their eyes, the 
growing menace of co-operative development. In a 
contracting home market co-operative societies were 
forging ahead and there was a body of opinion in the 
legislature anxious to conciliate both large and small-scale 
capitalists. Their agitation led Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
to appoint a new Committee of Inquiry, to the composi¬ 
tion of which co-operators took grave exception, and 
though the Raeburn Committee of Inquiry was unable 
to find any grounds upon which it could recommend 
the taxation of co-operative dividend, it, nevertheless, 
submitted a report recommending the taxation of reserves 
and other undistributed surpluses in a manner which 
ignored the ownership, origin, use, and purpose of those 
funds, thereby adding the sum of £1,250,000 to the 
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already overloaded burden of taxation which is borne 
by an organisation representative of the mass of the 
working people. 

The new tax was vigorously contested in a campaign 
which culminated in the greatest petition within 
memory to the House of Commons. In an endeavour 
to secure the consent of the Movement to this infraction 
of central co-operative principles the Treasury were 
prepared to give financial concessions. Leaders of the 
British Movement, however, refused to buy peace on 
those terms, preferring to pay larger taxation rather than 
betray the principles of mutuality and true Co-operation 
to which they had given throughout their loyal support. 

If our opponents had hoped to hinder the progress 
of co-operative trade by the new burden of taxation, 
they must have been grievously disappointed. They 
were certainly not satisfied with the tax which had hardly 
become law before some of the principal capitalist 
newspapers launched a further virulent attack upon 
co-operative trading, putting forward impudent claims, 
which extended even as far as the prohibition of the 
extension of new branches and departments except 
under licence. The Movement was vilified in extrava¬ 
gant terms. It was accused simultaneously of under¬ 
cutting and overcharging. It was, indeed, attacked 
with such lack of discrimination that the injustice and 
inaccuracy was palpable. These attacks have not 
hindered co-operative progress, indeed, it is a fact that 
during those months in which the Press were bitterest, 
co-operative trade increased in substantial percentages 
as compared with the corresponding period of the previous 
year. 
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Co-operative Press and Publicity. 

British co-operators have not been content to leave 
the impression of views to their rivals. Press and publicity 
services have been greatly expanded since the war, not 
only in the trading field, but the general and specialised 
co-operative propaganda. Individual societies now 
recognise the advantages which accrue from the publicity 
services of the national federations and have readily 
co-operated with them in launching national propaganda 
campaigns for specific aims, particularly after they have 
experienced success which comes from united efforts 
applied to attractive propaganda material of high technical 
efficiency. 

The co-operative Press has extended its influence, 
particularly by the purchase of an old-established Sunday 
newspaper, Reynolds's Illustrated News, at a cost of about 
£300,000. Reynolds's has been of great value in expressing 
the Movement’s point of view during the last few turbulent 
years, but the National Co-operative Publishing Society 
will not be satisfied until it has been re-equipped, 
adequately financed, and placed in a position of equality 
with the competing journals with a sale of a million or 
more weekly. Preliminary steps have already been taken 
to reach this desirable result, and I hope before the next 
International Co-operative Congress the British Movement 
will be able to report still further extensions of the 
Co-operative Press and its services. 

Education. 

Co-operative education, as distinct from co-operative 
propaganda, has an equally creditable post-war record. 
A teaching staff of one at Holyoake House has expanded 
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to 14, and the number of full-time students from all 
parts of the world has made it necessary to double the 
accommodation of the College Hostel. Tuition of all 
kinds has been arranged in connection with retail societies, 
and 620 classes containing 20,000 students in 1919 have 
grown to over 2,000 classes and over 55,000 students. 
In conjunction with the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
the Co-operative Union has made enormous strides 
in the technical education of co-operative employees 
in order to raise their level of efficiency and service. 
Classes have been carried on locally and by correspondence 
courses, and a successful feature of recent practice is the 
employment of travelling teachers to deal with chains 
of classes in several parts of the country. Thanks to this 
technical education, and to other influences, there has 
been a very noticeable heightening of the level of service 
prevalent in our societies, and consequently an enhanced 
prestige for the societies. 



Women know the advantages of Co-operation, and are keen students of the 
subject. A group of London women sit for an examination. 
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Better Service. 


There is no doubt, too, that members have been 
encouraged to employ their purchasing power at the 
co-operative store by improvements in the architecture 
and general appearance of our shops. It is hardly too much 
to say that all the principal central and branch establish¬ 
ments of the Movement have been re-equipped and, in 
many cases, rebuilt. Beautiful co-operative emporiums 
are the features of our principal towns, and taste and 
htness of design have been extended to the building and 
equipment of some of the smallest of our stores. To-day 
co-operative service has been carried a step farther by 
the rapid extension of the services of travelling motor 
shops which are only just beginning to open up some 
areas not yet adequately exploited by societies. 

In the condition of present-day capitalism it is virtually 
impossible to inaugurate with a handful of people new 
retail societies in a few tracts of territory not yet covered 
by existing retail societies, and it is not always possible, 
too, for local societies to extend their operations far on 
to new ground where results are speculative. The 
British Co-operative Congress of 1928 adopted a resolu¬ 
tion submitted by the Central Board in its report asking 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society to consider the 
advisability of opening retail branches in areas not at 
present served by retail societies, and after consideration 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society has now taken steps 
to establish a special society known as The C.W.S. Retail 
Society to carry out this work. 

There is an old English proverb, “ Nothing succeeds 
like success,” and I think sometimes Continental 
co-operators assume from the magnitude of the operations 
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of the British Movement that its vast trade and strong 
financial position has been built up under favourable 
conditions. The British Co-operative Movement has 
had to go through the pioneer stage and the stage of 
consolidation before it reached the modern era of 
extension and expansion, and British co-operators have 
always estimated to the full the difficulties of their 
comrades in other countries whose movements are still 
in the earlier stages of development or consolidation. 
Yet, I think, it can be truthfully claimed that the struggle 
for co-operative achievement becomes, if anything, 
harder as it challenges the inner fortresses of capitalism. 
Certainly, growth brings an entirely new set of problems 
while yet leaving many of the older ones still unsolved. 

One great asset proves of increasing value as the 
range of the services of a national movement extend 
and as its trade and operations magnify, and that is the 
essential principle of Co-operation itself. When the 
limitations, handicaps, and inefficiencies of small-scale 
production are overcome by the adhesion of a large 
proportion of the population to the national Co-operative 
Movement, the economies of co-operative use and 
co-operative administration of the means of life are 
accentuated to a degree. Co-operators are then able 
to exercise a greater measure of strategy on the economic 
field. They are able to reply to capitalist rivalry on its 
own terms. 

The trials and difficulties which the British Co-opera¬ 
tive Movement has had to face since the war have been 
for the most part, problems created by capitalism which 
can only be mitigated by present co-operative practice, 
and only solved by the adoption of the co-operative 
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principle on a national and international scale. I have 
sought to impress on co-operative representatives from 
other countries the fact that our latter-day progress 
has meant as great a struggle as any of our earlier work, 
but I commend the result to them confidently as an 
example of what can be done by voluntary Co-operation 
on a thoroughly democratic basis, operating in the 
business field against powerful and sometimes unscru¬ 
pulous rivals during years of unprecedented stress and 
anxiety. There is no more firm-founded organisation 
or business concern in Britain than the people’s own 
Co-operative Movement. There is none which holds 
greater potentialities or greater hopes for the future. 
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A contingent of co-operative petitions against additional taxation. 
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Friend of the original Rochdale Pioneers. 
First C.W.S. Manager, London. Reopened 
the original Rochdale Store in 1931 as a 
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Early Days 

OF THE 

Cooperative Union 


By BEN JONES 


'HE development of the Co-operative Union has 
been much greater than the expectations or hopes 
of its founders. Perhaps, one of its greatest 
successes has been in welding together, what, in earlier 
years, were very discordant elements, which seriously 
threatened the solidarity, if not the life, of the organisa¬ 
tion. However, Thomas Hayes’ short sermon, which 
appeared weekly on the front page of the Co-operative 
News, viz. : “ For things essential , Unity : In things doubtful , 
Liberty : In all things Charity” was almost universally 
accepted and generally acted upon. 


Since then great changes have taken place, while 
our path has become so much smoother, that our rate of 
progress has been accelerated, and our desired goal 
“ The ultimate establishment of a Co-operative Common¬ 
wealth ” can be seen by keen eyes, in the dim, but not 
far distant Future. 

To comprehend our progress, it is advisable to note 
the changes in the conditions of life between “ then ” 
and “ now.” I shall only go back to the beginning of 
my memory. 1 recollect that about 1850, a night attack 
on a factory by men on strike, awakened me by the sound 
of shattering gates, and the cries of an excited crowd. 
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That memory still vividly remains with me. Trade- 
unionism in those days, was in its infancy, and the legal 
fetters imposed on the workpeople caused savage out¬ 
bursts when their passions were aroused by an excess of 
tyranny. 

Travelling by carriers’ wagons was still prevalent, and 
notwithstanding the advent of railways, most of the 
labouring class continued to use “ shanks’ pony.” 
Tramping from Manchester to Liverpool was very 
common, and as late as 1862 circumstances compelled me 
to contemplate taking this tramp in search of a job. 

The majority of the workers had only one suit of 
clothes ; and oftener than not, this was bought second¬ 
hand from such places as the Manchester Shudehill Market. 
On Sundays as well as on week days, dyers would be seen 
in their “ slops,” and factory women in what were termed 
“ bedgowns.” 

Food was of the cheapest, with very little variety, 
and of poor quality ; many of the children subsisting 
almost entirely on porridge, bread, and black treacle. 

Intellectually, matters were very bad. The majority 
could neither read nor write, and the few elementary 
schools in existence limited their curriculum to the “ three 
Rs.” Most children left school at six or seven years of 
age to work half-time in the mills. I was looked upon 
as lucky because my parents continued me at school 
until I was nine. 

The reading of newspapers was limited almost entirely 
to the artisan class, and only on Sundays. We never had 
a newspaper in our home ; but an artisan uncle who took 
in Reynolds's, encouraged me to visit him on Sundays so 
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as to read Reynolds's. This weekly course made me at 
10 years of age into a precocious Radical. It also made 
me into a little rebel ; for my father instructed me to 
always take off my cap when the church parson passed 
by. I inquired why I should do so. He said “ Because 
you must,” to which I replied “ Then I shan’t.” 

The general opinion held by working people was that 
“ there was one law for the rich, and another for the poor ” 
while the general opinion of well-to-do people seemed 
to be that the bulk of the nation was ignorant and wished 
to remain ignorant. Therefore, the wisest course to take 
was to work them to exhaustion, feed them scantily, 
give them no time to think, but encourage them to breed 
freely so as to keep down wages, and make it easier to 
keep them in subjection. 

The Genesis of the Co-operative Union may be said 
to have begun with Robert Owen, whose efforts ended 
in something like the explosion of a meteorite, scattering 
over the country a myriad of particles, of which thousands 
retained sufficient vitality to achieve combination again 
under the stimulus of Holyoake’s propaganda in the 
Daily News and the devoted coaching of that most 
splendid of Pioneers, William Cooper. 

I have always been puzzled to comprehend why Owen, 
who knew the value of machinery, and made a fortune 
by using it, should have dissipated most of his fortune 
in trying to “ set back the clock of time,” by advocating 
self-supporting communities on the basis of manual 
labour. Of course, we know that he wished to employ 
those who were thrown out of employment by the 
introduction of machinery ; but he did not seem to realise 
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that the workers’ conditions could be better improved by 
supplying them with the power to obtain and consume 
the goods produced by machinery. 

It is curious to observe that present-day conditions 
as to employment are somewhat similar to what they were 
in Owen’s time, but on a greatly enlarged scale and 
affecting nearly the whole world. Many people still 
advocate as a remedy, lower wages and longer hours. 
I advocate the opposite process of higher wages and 
much shorter hours, because machinery can do most of 
the production ; so that, with a revised system, we could 
give, not only comfort, but luxury to every family. 
Could not our conferences thresh out the question of the 
best method of \\ orking to Live,” instead of continuing 
our present miserable method of “ Living to Work ? ” 

The great value to us of Robert Owen’s efforts, was 
in leaving ail over the country, vital fragments of the 
enthusiasm created by him. And so started Genesis. 

The next chapter of Genesis was written by Dr. King, 
who, about 1828, made a valiant effort to retrieve w T hat 
had been lost by the Owenite failures. His transient 
success also ended in failure, because both the state of the 
law and the extreme ignorance of the people, were 
obstacles which, with all his enthusiasm, he could not 
surmount. But his legacy to us was invaluable, and 
has been the foundation of our greatest successes. He 
laid down the principle of basing our Co-operation on 
the consumer, and then proceeding, step by step, to our 
final goal. 

After another generation had nearly passed, the 
Christian Socialists made their efforts to establish co¬ 
operative production as the foundation for a more perfect 
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economic life. Ludlow brought over the idea from 
France, where, after the 1848 revolution, a number of 
societies had been formed. Their efforts resulted in 
considerable losses, E. V. Neale losing over £40,000 
in one venture (the Southwark Ironworks). Ultimately 
the organisation admitted defeat, retired from the field 
of battle and started the Working Men’s College to give 
that education, of which the lack had brought them to 
grief. 

During their organised life the Christian Socialists 
generously stated that they formed “ only a small stream 
in the Co-operative FloocL” As a fact, E. V. Neale was 
almost the only one who interested himself in Consumers’ 
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Co-operation- In 1851, he, Lloyd Jones, and Joseph 
Woodin started the Central Co-operative Agency to supply 
goods to the stores. Ludlow and Neale came into 
collision over this venture, and answering some of 
Ludlow’s adverse criticisms, Neale asserted that “ The 
Co-operative Store, with its centre of commercial opera¬ 
tions is at the present time the most important part of 
the associative movement.” 

The great benefit bestowed on Co-operation by the 
Christian Socialists was the invaluable assistance rendered 
in obtaining improvements in the law ; for, at that time, 
the working classes were almost powerless when it came 
to Parliamentary action. 

An Act of 1846 removed some of the advantages 
enjoyed under an Act of 1844. All a society’s property 
had to be vested absolutely in trustees, and “ it depended 
on the honesty of the latter, whether the society retained 
the beneficial use of it or not.” A still more serious blot 
was that any one member had the legal power to “ pledge 
his society’s goods and credit, and to steal its goods.” 

Ludlow, on behalf of the co-operators, drafted the 
Act of 1852. This Act left each member personally 
liable for all the debts of his society ; and it also took 
away the power of using any of the profits for educational 
purposes. In 1862, both these disabilities were swept 
away, mainly through the efforts of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Conference Association. 

Outside their efforts to obtain legal improvements, 
the influence of the Christian Socialists, who remained in 
touch with Co-operation, notably E. V. Neale and Thomas 
Hughes caused a recrudescence of Individualist co-opera¬ 
tive production, and the number and success of these 
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societies may be fairly ascribed to their historical con¬ 
nection with the Christian Socialists. In my time, I 
have given aid and assistance to this class of effort, although 
I am a confirmed believer in basing all effort on the 
foundation of the consumer. My plea was “ Let them 
all come, they all help to bring in the atoms, they are 
like the pools made by the incoming tide among the sands 
of the sea-shore ; and when the tide gets to the full, they 
all become merged in the great whole.” 

The final chapter of Genesis was written by the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Conference Association. With¬ 
out its energetic advocacy and support, the Co-operative 
Union could not have been formed in 1869. With 
enthusiastic and untiring William Cooper as its secretary 
until his death, it gave guidance and help to all parts 
of the country. Through his successor, that erratic 
genius, William Nuttall, the work was steadily continued 
and Nuttall added to his labours by manufacturing 
ammunition for Holyoake’s oratorical and literary guns. 

We are still pioneers ; but the character and methods 
of the pioneering have changed, and have been adapted 
to our changing conditions of life. In fact, although, 
perhaps, unconsciously, we have acted on Robert Owen’s 
axiom that “ Man is the creature of circumstances ” ; and 
we have tried with a fair amount of success to make 
circumstances more favourable for a steady increase in 
the happiness of the human race, our pioneering has 
left behind the crude methods of the American back¬ 
woodsmen, and has become the subject of science. 

Our original pioneers were a rough and homely 
aggregation of bluntly honest men—“ Pelaw Polish ” 
was non-existent. They were so accustomed to poverty 
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that their thoughts were mainly centred on making 
an increase in their scanty family comforts. Othei things 
must come afterwards. Hence the introduction of the 
system of sharing “ profits ” by paying dividends on 
purchases ; which system proved a most successful 
device in attracting people who, through ignorance, 
could not see beyond the end of their noses. Alexander 
Campbell and Charles Howarth should never be forgotten 
for their introduction of this beneficent invention. 

Economy in the conduct of co-operative business 
was looked upon as being “ the thing,” and was carried 
to extremes. William Nuttall was its principal apostle. 
Periodically, he compared the relative expenses of societies, 
especially the C.W.S., and valued their success by the 
percentage of reductions, if any were effected. This 
method of measurement had the effect of making officers 
timorous of opening new branches or new departments ; 
but ultimately, principally, owing to J. T. W'. Mitchell’s 
indomitable advocacy of “ expansion,” this sort of 
economy became discredited ; and the idea that established 
ventures should assist in the introduction of extensions, 
became prevalent, and is still the prevalent practice 
among us. 

Yet the sordid conditions which surrounded them, 
caused some of the finest of our men to take narrow views 
when money had to be spent. That splendid pioneer, 
Thomas Hayes, was the manager of Crumpsall Biscuit 
Works, when I felt it necessary to state that the sale of 
biscuits was hindered by sending them out in tins which 
were often rusty and were encased in dilapidated labels. 
Hayes contended that the condition of the package was 
immaterial. What did matter, was the quality of the 
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biscuits ; and he thought that it was gross extravagance 
to renew the packages oftener than was being done. 
I remarked to him, “ Thomas, why do you wear a white 
collar, and a neck-tie ? ” “ Oh, Benjamin, that is per¬ 
sonal,exclaimed Hayes. “ I intended it to be so,” I 
replied, “ You know that clothes help a man, and I wish 
you to see that clothes will help the biscuits.” But I 
failed in my effort, although we were the best of friends. 

The introduction of the Union into the co-operative 
universe, by the London Congress of 1869 was very 
similar to the appearance of a minute comet, scarcely 
visible to the naked eye, and which, consequently, only 
attracted the attention of a few keen astronomers. So 
the starting of the Union received scant notice even 
from co-operative officials. 

Time has turned this almost invisible co-operative 
comet into a brilliant sun which, by its power of attraction, 
has created, or assimilated, a galaxy of satellites composed 
of Sections, Districts, and numerous auxiliaries which 
were not even dreamed of in 1869. Hence arose Holyoake 
House, and now the new Holyoake House doubling the 
accommodation in order to progress in the future with 
greater rapidity and greater success. 

The formation of a board, consisting of a London 
and a Provincial Section, was considered at the time 
to be sufficient ; and, as a fact, there was scarcely any 
material for a more efficient arrangement. The veteran 
Owenite, William Pare, was appointed hon. secretary of 
the Union. It was what may be termed a titular office, 
and William Nuttall, as provincial secretary did almost 
all the work. Pare wrote for the Co-operative News 
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some “ Trumpet Calls,” which can be seen by the curious 
who may be able to get hold of the files. 

The London portion of the board met for about four 
or five years on the premises of the Agricultural Associa¬ 
tion, Millbank Street, Westminster, of which Messrs. 
Hughes and Neale were directors, and E. O. Greening 
was the managing director. This London portion during 
that time was transformed, and became the Southern 
Section of the Union. The cashier, Thomas Fowe, was 
secretary until 1874. 

Greening engineered the first Co-operative Congress 
as far as the South was concerned ; and Nuttall engineered 
it in the North. The Southern Section can fairly claim 
credit for inducing the C.W.S. to open a London branch, 
especially as the C.W.S. board was more confident of 
its failure than of its success ! 

The board, as a whole, started the Co-operative News ; 
or perhaps it would be more accurate to say, desired to 
stjft for the two Sections clashed violently over its 
establishment, each Section wishing to have control of 
the paper. As I heard one northerner say, “ They want 
us to find the ‘ brass ’ to pay for the music, and then they 
wish to call the tunes.” The northerners carried their 
point ; and thanks to the self-sacrificing labours of Hayes 
and Nuttall, backed by the generous financial support 
of the Co-operative Printing Society, the venture proved 
a success. 

I am under the impression that the Northern Section 
of the board was shortly installed in an office in 
Corporation Street, Manchester, but the board meetings 
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were held on the C.W.S. premises in Balloon Street. 
Nuttall did not remain long in the service of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Union. He was attracted by, and became engrossed 
in, the working-class joint stock companies’ movement 
which, from 1870 onwards excited the ardour and 
enthusiasm of the working people of Oldham and the 
surrounding districts. 

After Nuttall, there were two officials as assistant 
secretaries, James Odgers and Joseph Smith. Odgers 
became manager of the Insurance Society, but Smith 
remained until removed by death. Smith is scarcely 
remembered ; yet, he was, in his silent, unobtrusive 
manner, an able, devoted, and self-sacrificing official. 
Self-sacrifice, nowadays, is not so much expected as a 
matter of course as it was then. 

The appointment of J. C. Gray as assistant to Neale 
was a piece of good luck for the Co-operative Union, and 
was only successful by what our American friends would 
term “ A pig’s squeak.” I was one of the United Board 
which appointed Gray. There w T ere two candidates. 
One appeared to be very able, very self-confident, and 
carried himself with an air which impressed people with 
his ability. On the other hand, Gray was quiet, modest, 
and very diffident. On the first count, the voting was 
equal, and on a second count it was again equal. The 
chairman, Abraham Greenwood, was puzzled what to 
do when I suggested that we try a third time, as <c some 
of us may have changed our opinion.” So again we 
voted ; and as I had induced a Scottish delegate to change 
over to Gray, Gray was elected. It may, therefore, be 
said Gray was Scotland’s choice, and that it was a 
remarkably good one. 
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JACOB 
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Co operative 
Propagandist and 
Historian, Author of 
“ History of 
Rochdale Pioneers.” 

Gave his name to 
the Headquarters 
of the Co-operative 
Union. 


The Co-operative Union began quickly to rearrange 
and improve its working organisations. The two boards 
were abolished ; the country was divided into Sections, 
each of which was semi-independent, and governed by 
a Sectional Board, which sent representatives quarterly 
to Manchester to form a United Board. All of the 
societies’ subscriptions were sent to the head office in 
Manchester; and all the ordinary expenditure of the 
Sections was met out of central funds, supervision and 
control being vested in a Finance Committee, and the 
United Board. 

The wealth and geographical extent of the Sections 
were very uneven—the smallest in size, but not in 
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wealth, being the Northern, which was very compact. 
Geographically, the Western Section was the most 
awkward, with Gloucester as its centre. From Gloucester, 
the Section took in all South Wales on one side 
of the Bristol Channel, and all the South-West of 
England down to Land’s End, with the Channel com¬ 
pletely separating it from Wales. Warne of Gloucester, 
who was Sectional Secretary for many years, had, I think, 
a more difficult task than any other Sectional Secretary. 

As I was hon. secretary of the Southern Section for 
about 20 years, from 1874, I can give a few details of 
the sort of work carried on, and which was more or less 
carried on in the other Sections. Like the other secretaries 
I made my office in my home. A room was devoted for 
the purpose, and Mrs. Jones acted as hon. charwoman, 
gratuitously supplying room, attendance, cleaning, light¬ 
ing and firing ; and also, on occasions, assisting in the 
stamping and despatching of circulars. Sc c. I think that 
during those 20 years the Section was free of expense 
for these things and clerical work. 

The formation of Districts was a difficult matter, 
owing to the scarcity of men who were willing to act 
as secretaries, or on the District Committees. It would 
be tedious to mention many of the workers, but Mark 
Clear of Sheerness may be cited as an example of a 
devoted worker for many long years, and receiving slight 
recognition for his services. 

Recently, the Co-operative News, in its “ 50 Years 
Ago” column, gave an extract from the Southern Sectional 
Report to the Congress of 1882, at which date I had been 
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hon. secretary for eight years. The report asserted that 
our progress gave. 

“ Some cause for rejoicing, and encourages us to work 
in faith for another seven years in the full expectation of 
having a due reward for our labours.” Then it went on to 
state that prior to those seven years, “ the Sectional work 
was comprised in four London conferences, and some 
meetings; while for last year, we had 19 conferences, 53 
meetings, and 24 visits. District secretaries are at work, 
and in two districts we have local committees.” The extract 
concluded by stating that “ the increase in members is greater 
than in societies ; that of sales is greater than that of 
members ; that of capital is greater than of sales ; and that 
of educational grants is greater than them all.” 

When I read this in the “ News ” I recognised my 
writing; and I smilingly reflected on the difference 
between then and now. The “ sickly baby in arms ” 
has developed into a giant, and the erstwhile “ Co-opera¬ 
tive Desert 99 is being so transformed that it may become 
a “ Garden of Eden.” 

During my tenure of the hon. secretaryship, I was 
constantly one of the two Sectional representatives on 
the United Board, because our Section recognised that it 
was a “ Pauper 99 which had to depend on the wealthier 
Sections for financial support, and, as secretary, our 
Sectional Board considered that I was in the best position 
to explain the reasons for continued assistance. It is 
right to record that the wealthier sections were most 
generous and considerate. Their representatives often 
subjected me to good-natured chaff, but they were never 
niggardly. 

Obstruction, misrepresentation, and persecution led 
to the formation of a Parliamentary Committee composed 
of representatives of the Union and the two Wholesale 
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Societies. 1 suppose that being in London caused this 
committee to enlist me in their service ; so they made 
me the hon. Parliamentary Agent. During the sessions 
of Parliament, this involved frequent night attendances 
at Westminster, which was a serious strain added to the 
steadily increasing burden of the Sectional secretaryship. 
This latter burden became too heavy, so I reported to 
the Sectional Board that the time was ripe for the 
appointment of a full-time paid secretary. The Board 
approved and appointed the late R. H. Tutt as its first 
paid official. 

I, however, continued to act as hon. Parliamentary 
Agent until 1902, and my last public appearance, in that 
capacity, was in a deputation to the late Duke of Devon¬ 
shire to protest against the defective administration of 
national education. Hawkins, Lander, and I, formed the 
co-operative portion of the deputation, which consisted 
of representatives from all sorts of bodies, ranging from 
trades unions to the Church of England. After the 
interview, that veteran of educational work, Lydulph 
Stanley, came to us and warmly congratulated our part 
of the deputation for its efficient support. 

From my ’teens, the extreme meagreness of my very 
elementary education, caused me to be an enthusiastic, 
though very humble educational advocate. It sent me 
to the Manchester Mechanics’ Institution, and there I 
invented for the use of the Mutual Improvement Society, 
the axiom that “ Knowledge is of little use to a person 
unless he possesses the power of imparting it to others.” 
I think that this little bit of work caused me to be elected 
a director at the age of 21. 
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The Mechanics’ Institution, despite its name, was 
mainly supplied with students by the Manchester ware¬ 
houses, offices, and shops. There I made my life-long 
friendships with Thomas Wood, William Appleby, 
and David Baxter. The latter was one of the two auditors 
of the Wholesale Society at its origination. He was 
honorary teacher of the book-keeping class at the 
Institute, and was an exceedingly able teacher. Under 
Baxter’s tuition for six months, and at the age of 16, 
I secured a first-class certificate for Book-keeping from 
the Society of Arts. Later on, at 19, I, for the first time, 
was out of work. Thomas Wood told Baxter of my sad 
condition, and Baxter secured me the position of 
assistant book-keeper to William Nuttall at the Whole¬ 
sale Society. 

I should like to mention one bit of co-operative 
educational effort in which I participated, because it throws 
a little light on early days. 

About 1870, I was a member of the Blackley Society, 
where the educational grant had accumulated. Members, 
who were eager for “ divi ” noticed this, and clamoured 
for the abolition of the educational grant. Other members 
took alarm and succeeded in forming an educational 
committee which expended the surplus, and in addition 
anticipated future income, by renovating the library and 
the newsroom. On the outbreak of the Franco-German 
War, I suggested to the members that a one shilling 
map of the war area should be purchased and hung in 
the newsroom. One of the members opposed this 
extravagance, saying “ It’s aw very well for thee ; tha’ 
con read a map ; but aw canna tell a B from a bull’s 
foot.” The laughter caused by this sally, secured the 

adoption of the proposal. 

S 
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The extension of educational work is very gratifying ; 
but while it is advisable and necessary to give instruction 
in the many items mentioned in the schedule of studies, 
it is still more necessary to see that every student is 
completely instructed in “ the why and the how ” of 
Co-operation ; for this is the heart of our movement; 
and a weak heart easily leads to dissolution. To me, 
it seems to be an act of Providence that Professor Hall, 
the responsible head of the department, began his studies 
in the classes of the Rochdale Pioneers, and I trust that 
he will succeed in doing that which the Pioneers aimed 
at, viz., turning out a stream of really complete and 
thorough-going co-operators. 

The name Mr. Neville Chamberlain, recalls the days 
when his father Joseph, made a serious attack on our 
individual liberties. The Co-operative Union sent a 
huge deputation of some ioo persons to remonstrate 
with Joseph Chamberlain. On the evening prior to the 
interview, this hundred invaded the House of Commons 
and interviewed their respective Members of Parliament. 
I believe that the question ultimately came before the 
Cabinet, and that the late Duke of Devonshire led a 
majority against Chamberlain. 

Similarly, the presence of a co-operative representa¬ 
tive on the late Railway Wages Commission, leads me to 
relate an almost forgotten struggle with the railway 
companies. They combined to issue an edict prohibiting 
their employees taking part in co-operative activities. 

The Midland took the lead. A Midland Sectional 
Conference was to be held at Leicester, and the Sectional 
Board determined to bring the matter before the delegates. 
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Although not in my Section, I was specially invited to 
attend. When I arrived at Leicester, the Sectional 
Board, at a preliminary meeting, told me that the Derby 
men had implored the Board not to discuss the question, 
as the railway manager would be certain to know all 
about the Conference on Monday morning, and some of 
them would “ get the sack.” Victimisation was still 
practised, although not to the extent that it was in the 
time of the Dorset labourers. I suggested that silent 
submission was an unwise policy, while a bold attack 
might be successful on the following lines :— 

Tell the Conference that our Derby friends had asked 
us to leave the subject alone as they were afraid of being 
victimised. Explain that the matter was too serious to 
be allowed to slide, or be ignored. If the men were 
victimised, co-operators would support them. Ask the 
railway companies to withdraw their prohibition, as it 
was an unwarrantable interference with human liberty. 
In case of refusals to withdraw, ask societies to divert as 
much as possible of their traffic from the railways. Also 
use co-operative funds to qualify a large number of 
people as shareholders, and send them to the railway 
companies’ meetings to “ put directors through their 
facings ! ” Finally, to request friendly members of the 
House of Commons to take a specially intelligent interest in 
all railway company bills to ascertain that they contained nothing 
detrimental to the public interest . 

The Sectional Board accepted my suggestions, and the 
Conference gave enthusiastic approval. The Co-operative 
United Board meeting happened to be held on the follow¬ 
ing Friday. This Board decided to send a deputation to 
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the Midland’s manager, with the result that all companies 
withdrew their unjust and dictatorial demands. 

The giants of our Movement of the present day, may 
think little of our early efforts. But these giants are the 
splendid products of their Lilliputian predecessors, and 
would have been non-existent if it had not been for 
them. Just as the Lilliputians succeeded in tying up 
Gulliver, several of our early defensive actions were 
big enough to warrant a small modicum of approval, 
even at the present day. 



A CO-OPERATIVE “TINKER ” TO-DAY 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY OF 
BRITISH CO-OPERATIVE 
PROGRESS 



By H. J. TW1GG 

(Labour Department , Co-operative Union). 

STATISTICAL survey of the British Co-operative 
Movement commences naturally with the retail 
distributive societies. In the absence of final 
figures for 1933, estimates have had to be used. Chiefly 
owing to amalgamation, the number of retail societies 
included in the Co-operative Union’s records fell from 
1,382 in 1913, to 1,171 in 1932, and 1,149 ln I 953- 
1914, the largest society in Great Britain was that of 
Leeds, with 47,967 members ; the premier place in 
membership is now held by the London Society (an 
amalgamation of the former Edmonton, Stratford, and 
West London Societies and several smaller units) with 
459*^45 members at the end of 1932, and well over 
500,000 to-day. A second Metropolitan Society—Royal 
Arsenal, of Woolwich—has well over a quarter million 
members, whilst at Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, and 
South London, co-operative units with over 100,000 
members each are operating. 
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Retail Societies. 


The following table shows the declining importance 
of the small societies and the increasing extent to which 
the membership is concentrated in units of 20,000 members 
and over. 

NUMBER OF RETAIL SOCIETIES IN MEMBERSHIP 


GROUPS, 1914 & 1932- 


Membership 

of 

Society 

Number of 
Retail 

Distributive 

Societies 

19^2 | 1914 

Total Member¬ 
ship in each 
Group of 
Societies. 
1932 

Percentage of 
Total Mem¬ 
bership in 
Group, 

1932. 

Under 1,000 . 

457 

821 

204,15 2 

3.02 

1,001 to 2,000 ... 

226 

222 

329,620 

4.87 

2,001 to 5,000 ... 

226 

189 

73 8 »703 

10.93 

5,001 to 10,000... 

121 

70 

870,024 

12.87 

10,001 to 20,000... 

69 

48 

982,424 

1 4 - 5 3 

20,001 to 50,000... 

54 

21 

1,625,857 

24.05 

Over 50,000 . 

18 

— 

2,009,852 

29.73 

Totals. 

1,171 

1,571* 

6,760,632 

100.00 


Changing conditions of retail trade—the development 
of cheap transport facilities ; growing trustification of 
the retail grocery, butchering, clothing, and footwear 
trades ; the demand from co-operative members for a 
wider range of shops and services than the smallest 
units can provide, and housing developments, have all 
contributed to the concentration which has drastically 
reduced the number of retail societies. In the first six 
months of 1934, nine further mergers were reported. 

Co-operative membership grew from 2,878,296 in 
1913, to 6,760,632 in 1932, and 6,937,555 in 1933, and 
has now certainly passed the seven million mark. Related 

^Returns were not available in respect of 14 other retail societies. 
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RETAIL DISTRIBUTIVE SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
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to population, British co-operative members numbered 
4.5 in too in 1901, 5.8 in 1911, 9.5 in 1921, and 13.4 
in 1931. In the latter year the proportion of membership 
to population for England alone was 14.8 in ioo, for 
Scotland 15.7, for Wales 7.3, and for Ireland only 1.4. 
(Southern Ireland and parts of Wales are co-operatively 
underdeveloped as yet). Since 1913, the most striking 
membership advances are recorded in the Midland, 
Southern, and South-Western Counties of England. 

The table appearing on the opposite page sets out 
the salient features of the development "of retail societies 
in Great Britain and Ireland since 1913. 

The aggregate capital of the societies (of which over 
three-quarters represents share capital, the remainder 
being rather unequally divided between various forms 
of loan capital and collectively owned funds), has increased 
even more rapidly than the membership, and it may be 
noted that, despite the intense severity of the 1921 and 
1931 economic depressions, co-operative capital losses 
in these were negligible, thus justifying the confidence 
of British working people in the financial soundness of 
their co-operative stores. 

The number of employees has risen less rapidly 
than the membership, but changing methods vitiate 
comparisons here. 

Sales rose from the 1913 level of £85 millions to a 
peakpoint of £254 millions in 1920, falling sharply to 
£165 millions in 1923, and thereafter recovering to 
1930, after which a further drop to the 1933 figure of 
£199 millions set in. These figures, however, must be 
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read in conjunction with the movement of retail prices, 
which was sharply upwards to 1920, and has—with 
minor deviations—been consistently downwards since. 
After allowing for these changes, it may be estimated 
that the 1933 trade represented, in volume of com¬ 
modities handled, rather more than twice the 1913 
figures. Incidentally, the early months of 1934 witnessed 
a sharp recovery in co-operative trade, and an increase 
of £10 millions for the year appears probable. 

Statistics of national spendings are incomplete, but 
it seems likely that co-operative trade now represents 
between one-seventh and one-eight of the aggregate 
retail trade of Great Britain—in some commodities, 
a much higher proportion of the total trade is 
co-operatively handled. The figure of sales per member 
(adjusted for changing price levels) shows a sharp fall 
which has troubled many co-operative officials in recent 
years, but which is partly due to the growing practice by 
which more than one person per family joins the store, 
and partly to the smaller size—and, hence, lessened 
food purchases—of the modern family. 

There has been a notable change in the composition 
of co-operative trade since 1913. Details for the earlier 
years are not available, but grocery and bread trade is 
much less important, whilst milk, coal, drapery, and 
furnishing trade is far more important in 1934 than 20 
years earlier. Specialised retail departments supplying 
chemists’ goods, hairdressing services, wallpaper and 
paints, wireless goods, jewellery, &c., were almost 
unknown in 1913, and are increasingly common to-day. 
Scientific handling of foodstuffs— e.g., milk pasteurisation 
and bread wrapping—has been a field in which British 
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co-operators have done valuable pioneer work in recent 
years. For 1932, a departmental sales analysis gives the 
following results : — 

Percentage of Total 
Co-operative Sales. 

Grocery, Bread, and Confectionery. 60.1 

Meat . 8-4 


Drapery Goods. 7.9 

Boots and Shoes. 2.5 

Milk . 6.1 

Coal . 4-5 

Tailoring and Outfitting Goods. 2.6 

Greengrocery, Fish, and Fruit. 1.5 

Furnishings, Hardware, and Jewellery...! 2.8 

Drugs.[ 0.5 


(3* I % the total sales were unclassified, or in miscellaneous 
departments not detailed above). 

As a natural consequence of the increasing importance 
of the trade in furniture, hardware, and wireless goods, 
there has been a considerable development of instalment 
buying or hire purchase facilities allowed by societies. 
Similarly, in the departments dealing with clothing and 
footwear, the so-called “ mutuality club ” or short- 
period, controlled, credit trading, has grown apace. 
The older forms of uncontrolled credit are now less 
important than 20 years ago. Changes in public pur¬ 
chasing habits are largely responsible for the develop¬ 
ment. The war and post-war years have witnessed 
a big increase in the expenses of distribution. More 
elaborate premises and equipment have increased interest 
and depreciation charges ; the increases in co-operative 
wage levels, plus decreases in working hours, have added 
greatly to the principal item in expense accounts ; 
increased delivery and transport charges, and a variety 
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of other factors have contributed to increase the expense 
ratio in every department. 

Varying forms of balance sheets (a Standard Balance 
Sheet was approved by the Co-operative Congress 
ten years ago, but has, as yet, been adopted by a minority 
of societies only) make comparisons difficult, but the 
following figures, drawn from a 1933 inquiry, are probably 
representative :— 

DISTRIBUTIVE EXPENSES PER £1 OF SALES IN 
PRINCIPAL RETAIL DEPARTMENTS, 1933. 


Department. 

| Expenses per £1 of 
Sales 


s. 

d. 

Grocery. 

...j 2 

7 

Butchering. 


2 

Greengrocery and Fish . 

•••j 3 

8 

Drapery. 


11 

Furnishing and Hardware. 

3 

TO 

Boot and Shoe. 


7 

; Tailoring and Outfitting. 

3 

7 

j Confectionery . 

3 

0 

Drug . 

...! 3 

5 

Milk . 


9 

j Coal . 


_1 


Though expenses to-day are heavier (both actually 
and per £1 per sales) than in 1913, surpluses, as an earlier 
table has shown, are much lower per £1 sales, and 
dividends on purchases (which absorb the major portion 
of the surpluses of retail societies) are lower. In 1913, 
a typical dividend range (per £1 sales) for Scotland and 
Northern England was 3s. 6d. to 5s. ; in 1934? 1S - 9 ^* 
to 2 S. 9d. In Southern and Midland England, the pre¬ 
war range was chiefly between is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. ; to-day 
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it is from 9c!. to is. 6d. These lower surpluses and 
dividends are in part the result of the growing pressure 
of expense rates, but, more recently, there has been a 
measure of deliberate reduction of dividends as a step 
towards lower prices, especially for co-operatively pro¬ 
duced goods, and this policy is rapidly gaining favour, 
notably in Scotland. 



ONE OF THE THOUSANDS OF 
CONTENTED CO-OPERATIVE WORKERS 
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This survey of the progress of retail societies can 
conveniently close with an aggregate balance sheet 
comparison (in which the 1913 figures are partly esti¬ 
mated) to show the changing form and utilisation of 
the societies’ funds. 

AGGREGATE BALANCE SHEETS FOR RETAIL 
DISTRIBUTIVE SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND AT END OF 1913 AND 1932 (1913 FIGURES 
PARTLY ESTIMATED). 


Liabilities. 



1913 

1932 

Share Capital . 

£ 

57,275,057 

£ 

320,900,298 

Loan Capital (in various forms). 

5,526,708 

26,144,168 

Reserves and Other Collectively owned 
Funds . 

2,661,781 

11,585,654 

Sundry^ Liabilities . 

3> I2 7»474 

4,664,547 

Share Interest and Balance Disposable j 

5,000,000 ; 

! 

9,223,611 

Total Liabilities . 

X55.591.020! 

£172,316,258 


Assets. 



1913 

1952 


£ 

£ 

Trade Stocks . 

9,088,827 

17,809,373 

Trade Properties. 

Members’ Debts (including Hire Pur¬ 

34,052,115 

42,001,540 

chase and Mutuality Balances) . 

Other Properties (including house 

1,236,664 

5,325,068 

property)* . 

8,899,917 

4,428,646 

Investments. 

«7,613,497 

95,258,571 

Cash and Bank Balances . 

2,000,000 

6,094,530 

Sundry Assets, &c. 

500,000 

1,598,550 

Total Assets. 

£55.591,020 

£172,516,258 


^Includes mortgages in 1913 only. 
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It will be seen that, whilst over 50 per cent of the 
share, loan, and reserve capital was used for local trading 
purposes in 1913 (in trade stocks, properties and debts), 
less than 40 per cent was similarly used in 1932, whilst 
the amount of capital reinvested (very largely in the 
C.W.S. Banking Department) increased enormously. 

Local Federations of Retail Societies. 

During the last few years, there has been a developing 
tendency to the formation of local federations of retail 
societies for varied purposes. At the end of 1932 (the 
number has since increased) there were 14 such bakery 
federations, with an aggregate trade of well over 
£1,500,000; 14 laundering federations, handling over 

£750,000 of trade; five dairy federations, two funeral 
furnishing federations, and 10 others engaged in 
businesses as various as drug selling, jam making, joint 
meat purchase, boot selling and repairing, coal selling, 
and tailoring. Whilst these federations are not, as yet, 
of very great dimensions, they point the way to important 
developments during the next decade. 

Wholesale Societies. 

From local federations one proceeds naturally to 
national federations, and to discuss the progress of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies of England and Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland in the field of wholesale distribu¬ 
tion. The principal figures for this purpose are con¬ 
tained in the following table :— 
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TABLE SHOWING, FOR SELECTED YEARS, 1913 TO 1933, 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTIVE TRADE OF C.W.S., S.C.W.S., 
AND I.A.W.S., WITH TOTALS AND PERCENTAGE OF 
THIS TOTAL TO SALES OF RETAIL DISTRIBUTIVE 
SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


N.B.—Wholesale trade measured in wholesale prices, and retail 
trade in retail prices. 


Year 

W F 

IOLESALE 

TRADE 

OF 

Percentage of 
Total Wholesale 
Trade to Sales 
of Retail Distri¬ 
butive Societies 
in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

C.W.S. 

S.C.W.S. 

I.A.W.S. 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


1913 

31.371.976 

8,964,033 

223,783 

40,559,794 

48.51 

1915 

43> IOI »747 

11,418,354 

375,379 

54,895,480 

53-53 

1917 

57.7lo.»33 

17,079,842 

631,566 

75,441,541 

53-13 

1919 

89.349.3i8 

24,789,040 

1,318,806 

115,457,164 

58.04 

1921 

81,941,682 

22,041,138 

1,118,718 

105,101,558 

48.04 

1922 

65,904.812 

17,009,231 

686,486 

83,600,549 

49.30 

1923 

66,205,566 

17,261,828 

353,350 

85,820,744 

50.65 

1924 

72,888,064 

17,312,194 

440,275 

90,640,533 

5J-77 

1925 

76,585,764 

17,714,967 

486,968 

94,787,699 

51.63 

1926 

75,202,253 

16,725,948 

469,121 

92,487,302 

50.03 

1927 

87.140,870 

17,718,055 

543,896 

105,402,821 

52.72 

1928 

87,735. 2 62 

*15,723,370 

543,896 

104,002,548 

50.87 

1929 

90,002,169 

18,352,766 

592,178 

108,947,113 

50.21 

1930 

85,872,029 

17,694,411 

582,426 

104,148,936 

47.92 

1931 

82,066,739 

16,568,845 

543*417 

99,179,001 

47-71 

1932 

83,823,641 

16,147,828 

543,417 

100,514,886 

49-95 

T 933 

83,031,390 

16,023,000 

543,417 

99,597,807 

50.03 


*Forty-five weeks’ trade only ; percentage column adjusted. 


(Note.—The sales of the English and Scottish (Joint) Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, amounting to ^6,208,974 for 1932, are not 
separately scheduled above, as they are made almost entirely to 
its constituents the C.W.S. and S.C.W.S.) 
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—-~ S S - PROGRESS,” A C.W.S. TRADING VESSELS 


The table shows that, whilst the I.A.W.S. has made 
but little advance in the last decade (due to financial 
difficulties following the post-war political disturbances) 
the S.C.W.S. has doubled its pre-war trade (in values) 
and the C.W.S. is in a fair w^ay to trebling its 1913 value 
of trade. The relatively greater ratio of growth of the 
C.W.S. reflects the rapid advance of its member societies 
in the South and Midlands. Both the C.W.S. and the 
S.C.W.S. have greatly expanded their range of activities— 
alike in wholesaling and in production. The C.W.S. has 
made great strides in the meat, milk, fish, and fruit 
trades, and clothing departments have been extended 
on a large scale. 

In relation to the retail trade, the wholesale societies 
are at first sight little better off than in 1913, but the 
widening in the last 20 years of the gap between whole¬ 
sale and retail prices is a factor here, and wffien this is 
allowed for it seems probable that the wholesale societies 
supplied about 60 per cent of the wants of their retail 
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members in 1913, and are supplying about 70 per cent 
to-day. An analysis of sales shows the same general 
trends as noted in the retail societies which they supply. 

Since the war the wholesale societies have made 
interesting experiments, though on a modest scale, in 
organising trade w T ith other national wholesale societies 
in Europe, and have also strengthened their trading 
connections with farmers’ co-operative federations in 
the British Dominions and in the United States of America. 

Their capitalisation has grown enormously—the share 
capital of the C.W.S. was £2,039,055 at the end of 1913, 
and £10,784,019 20 years later. The surpluses are 
relatively narrow (a few pence per £1 of trade) and are, 
after heavy reserve allocations, mainly utilised to pay a 
dividend on purchases to the member societies. In 
1934 the C.W.S. has begun to pay an additional dividend 
on purchases of its own productions at the rate of 2d. 
per £1, the general dividend being of 4d. per £1 sales. 
Both the C.W.S. and the S.C.W.S. are in an exceptionally 
strong financial position, having recovered with remark¬ 
able success from the post-war slumps, in which they 
sustained heavy losses. 

Co-operative Production. 

Within the British Industrial Co-operative Movement 
production is variously organised by :— 

(a) Retail distributive societies, specialising chiefly in 
those productions which must, by reason of 
perishability or individual taste, be carried 
on near to the consumer, e.g.> bread baking, 
boot repairing, bespoke tailoring, and dress¬ 
making. 
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(b) The wholesale societies, which concentrate on 

these products where large-scale manufacture 
and marketing are economical, e.g. y flour¬ 
milling and soap making. 

( c ) Local productive societies. Included under this 

are those of the local federations of retail 
societies discussed earlier, whose operations 
are productive rather than distributive, and 
also the Co-operative Co-partnerships in 
which the worker-members exercise a measure 
of control over the organisation, and share 
in the surpluses. 

The principal co-operative co-partnership 
societies—44 in number—are federated in the 
Co-operative Productive Federation. In 1932, 
they had 15,854 shareholders; share and 
loan capital, £1,491,235 ; reserves of £456,942 ; 
and sales, almost wholly of their own produc¬ 
tions to retail societies, totalling £2,604,432. 

Since 1913, co-operative production, though still 
much less important than co-operative wholesale and 
retail distribution, has developed apace, the growth of 
the wholesale societies in this field being especially 
marked. Whilst it would not be possible to chronicle 
new productive activities in detail, developments of the 
last few months include great extensions of the C.W.S. 
flour mills, bucket, fender and canning works, cycle 
factory, and the opening of the new S.C.W.S. linoleum 
factory (in which other national wholesale societies are 
also interested), along with the assembling and sale by 
the C.W.S. of its own “ Defiant ” wireless sets. The 
progress made since 1913 is statistically depicted in the 
table which appears on the next page. Pag€ St*nt u -,cocn 


PRODUCTIVE OUTPUT OF BRITISH CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT, 1913-1932. 


Value of Productive Output (including materials) of 


Year 

Retail 

Societies 

Wholesale 

Societies 

Productive* 

Societies 

All types of 
Societies 


£ . 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i 9*3 . 

M ,5 50,246 

11,211,882 

4,006,495 

29,768,623 

1923. 

27 . 982 , 49 8 

28,264,425 

5,293,782 

61,540,705 

1928. 

38,645,066 

35,927,^77 

7,132,194 

81,704,437 

1929. 

39 ,° 72 , 79 ° 

38,484,175 

7,348,609 

84,995,574 

1 93 °. 

39 . 155,965 

36,138,456 

6,729,618 

82,024,039 

i 93 i. 

35,865,901 

32,003,746 

6,778,995 

74,648,642 

* 93 *. 

34 , 9 ° 9 , 9 I 3 

33,264,105 

6,631,952 

74,805,970 


* Including local federations of retail societies, the co-operative 
co-partnership, and the National Co-operative Publishing 
Society. 


To the information given in the table may be added 
that the number of co-operative workers engaged in 
production rose from 59,509 in i 9 I 3 > to 94>47 2 i n I 93 2 > 
and the wage bill in respect of productive operations 
from £3,489,000 to £12,227,000. After deducting the 
value of materials supplied, it appears that the ct value 
added ” in the processes of co-operative production was 
about £24,300,000 in 1932, or about 2 per cent of the 
national volume of industrial production. 

In trades in which co-operative retailing is important, 
productive development has been relatively more rapid, 
and it seems that co-operative production extends over 
about 15 per cent of the bread and biscuit baking trades, 
10 per cent of the grain milling trades, 8 per cent of the 
jam making trades, and 5 per cent of the footwear 
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making trades. In considering the advance of co-opera¬ 
tive production, it should be recalled that the market 
for co-operatively produced goods is limited in practice 
to retail co-operative societies. 

Banking and Insurance. 

Save for facilities for small savings offered by local 
retail societies, co-operative banking in Great Britain 
is almost exclusively conducted by the C.W.S. Banking 
Department, which has developed apace since 1913. 
At the end of that year its total liabilities to customers 
(then almost wholly co-operative societies) only reached 
£6,116,402. Since then the Bank, utilising the offices 
and branch shops of retail societies as its principal agencies, 
has attracted growing masses of the funds, not merely 
of co-operators, but also of trade unions, friendly societies, 
workmen’s clubs, and individual depositors, so that by 
the end of 1930 its liabilities to customers had risen to 
£54,437,300, and by 1933 to £76,504,711. At the latter 
date, the Bank had opened 32,586 current accounts, 
32,688 deposit accounts, and some 40,000 deposit note 
accounts. Its operations cover the whole range of normal 
banking work, and the utilisation of the mass funds at 
its disposal presents substantial problems for British 
co-operative leaders. 

The Co-operative Insurance Society (jointly owned 
and controlled by the C.W.S. and S.C.W.S) shows equally 
phenomenal advance. Its premium income has risen 
from £223,704 in 1913, to £5^45,979 1 933 > whilst 

its accumulated funds totalled £16,166,885 at the end 
of 1933* Some 6,000 employees staff a network of 
local agencies of the society. Surpluses, both from 
banking and insurance, are distributed on the usual 
mutual trading principles. 
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Head Offices of the Co-operative Insurance Society, 


Co-operative Employment. 

Considerable advances have been made since 1913 
in the amount of employment in co-operative service. 
In 1913 retail co-operative societies employed 101,832 
persons, and in 1932, 189,127 ; for the wholesale societies 
corresponding figures are 29,679 and 52,456; for all 
types of societies, 144,154 and 265,865—the former 
figure representing about 5 per cent, and the latter about 
4 per cent, of the retail membership. The co-operative 
wage bill for 1932 was nearly .£37 millions. Co-operative 
employees are strongly organised in trade unions, and 
have, since 1913, greatly improved their wage standards 
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and general conditions of employment, which compare 
most favourably with those provided in parallel non¬ 
co-operative fields. 

Other Co-operative Enterprises. 

The foregoing summary has dealt only with the 
industrial Co-operative Movement, led and guided by the 
British Co-operative Union. There are, however, in 
Great Britain a variety of other forms of co-operative 
organisations detached from the main stream of co-opera¬ 
tion. Among British farmers, co-operation, both for 
joint purchase and for processing and selling, has 
developed, despite the depressed conditions of agricul¬ 
tural production since 1921. Requirement (joint pur¬ 
chase) societies rose from 257 in 1913, to 324 in 1932, 
and their sales from ^1,583,268 to £7,45 8 >7°4* Produce 
(processing and selling) societies have had a more 
chequered experience; they numbered 124 in 1913, and 
259 in 1932, sales being respectively £840,849 and 
£3,75 2,206. There are also a number of service and small¬ 
holdings, and allotments societies of no great significance, 
and a few co-operative loan societies. Co-operative 
land and housing societies number 330, with properties 
valued at over £12 millions, but they are relatively small, 
being dwarfed by the enormously successful building 
society movement. There are also some 2,400 co-opera¬ 
tive clubs—a great increase on the 1913 figure of 535 
with nearly 600,000 members, selling nearly £5 millions 
of refreshments annually to their members. 
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THE CO-OPERA I IVE UNION EXECUTIVE MEET AT HOLYOAKE HOUSE 
Reading left to right: Messrs. D. Williams, M.P. (Western Section) ; F. Greenwood, J.P. ( South-Western , representing S. C. Pope): 
G J. Wilkinson North-Western) ; G. Major, J.P. ( North-Eastern) ; *T. Lawther ( Northern) ; J. Downie (Scot(fsh) ; W. Halls, J.P. 
(Midland ) ; T. M. McGiff, J.P. (Southern) ; W. J. McGuffin, J.P. (Irish Executive) ; R. A. Palmer (General Secretary) ; 

Sir Fred Hayward, J.P. (Chairman). 



SERVICES OF THE 
CO-OPERATIVE UNION 

By EDWARD TOPHAM 


(Editor of Publications. Co-operative Union). 

HE governing body of the Co-operative Union, 
under the authority of the Annual Congress, 



is the Central Board of 70 members. Great 
Britain is divided, geographically, into nine Sections for 
the purposes of co-operative administration, and the 
Sectional Boards, in aggregate, form the Central Board. 
An Executive Committee of ten representatives controls 
the work of the departments and committees of the 
Co-operative Union. Other committees of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Union are the Joint Parliamentary, the Educational 
Council and Executive, National Committee of the 
Co-operative Party, the Joint Trade and Propaganda 
Committee, the Joint Committee on Technical Education, 
and the Trade Associations. 

Prior to 1932 the departments served special committees 
with a General Committee, the United Board. The 
Executive Committee has superseded the departmental 
committees, and also the United Board. The Glasgow 
Congress of 1932 also established a National Co-operative 
Authority. The Authority comprises the Executive 
Committee of the Co-operative Union with representatives 
of National Federations, the C.W.S., the S.CAX .S., the 
Co-operative Party, the Co-operative Productive Federa¬ 
tion, and the National Co-operative Publishing Society. 
The Authority gives a lead to the whole Movement 
on questions of national policy. 
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Perhaps the best way to survey the influence of the 
Co-operative Union is to consider briefly the work of 
the various departments. The reports of the various 
departments of the Co-operative Union are considered 
at the Annual Congress of the Co-operative Union. 

Legal Department . 

From its earliest times the Co-operative Union has 
shouldered special responsibilities of the Movement in 
respect of legal advice and defence. The legal charter 
of the co-operative societies, won very largely through the 
efforts and skill of Vansittart Neale and his contemporaries, 
imposes duties and rights which are constantly in need of 
interpretation. Societies of different types are provided 
with model rules. The adoption of these model rules 
facilitates registration, the rules, of course, being wholly 
acceptable to the Registrar, who allows reduced fees to 
societies which incorporate them. Special rules, too, are 
scrutinised and societies are advised on their suitability 
and import. Generally, special rules are drafted to meet 
requirements of societies. 

New circumstances constantly present fresh situations, 
and a continuous stream of queries is answered by 
the Legal Department, not only on matters concerning 
rules and procedure, but also on the propriety of com¬ 
mercial matters, including contracts of employment, 
tenancy, purchase and sale, public health requirements, 
contracts with local authorities, departmental Orders and 
Regulations, State insurance, terms of sale, &c. Co-opera¬ 
tive practice differs widely at many points from ordinary 
commercial practice, and the body of what may be called 
Co-operative Law has been codified to all intents and 
purposes by the Legal Department. Witness to the 
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extent to which this has been possible is given by the 
series of articles in The Co-operative Review , by Dr. W. A. S. 
San Garde, the principal legal adviser of the Co-operative 
Union in England. Dr. San Garde has also drafted 
standard legal forms suited to co-operative transactions 
such as mortgages, indemnities, nominations, hire 
purchase, and credit sales. 



HOLYOAKE HOUSE, TO-DAY. 


In addition to queries by letter, the representatives of 
societies are able to attend personally at Holyoake House 
on two days each week (Tuesdays and Fridays) to inter¬ 
view the Legal Adviser. The number of interviews 
steadily increases in spite of the measures taken to advise 
societies of fresh points as they arise. 
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Whenever inquiries reveal what appears to be a 
weakness or a doubtful point in existing law, or one which 
presses unjustly upon the Movement, steps are taken 
for adequate representations. Where necessary, test cases 
and appeals fought in the courts, are financed by the 
Union. On the subject of derating alone, action of this 
kind has saved the Co-operative Movement many thou¬ 
sands of pounds, and recent derating cases are only a 
few of the many definitive actions which the Legal 
Department has brought before the Courts. Eminent 
counsel have been briefed for such cases. Special advice 
is sought by the department where this is thought to 
be necessary. 

In Scotland, similar services are provided so that 
societies may have advice on the intricacies of Scottish 
Law. For a long time the Co-operative Union has had 
the service of Mr. D. B. Murray as the Legal Adviser of 
Scotland, and his services have been greatly appreciated 
in the Scottish Section. 

The Legal Department’s work is steadily increasing, 
and is likely to grow as the amount of legislation regu¬ 
lating trade increases year by year. 

Finance Advisory Department. 

Accountancy requirements of national institutions 
like the Co-operative Union are as extensive, 
varied and complex as those of trading institutions. 
The Finance Department collects subscriptions on 
behalf of the Co-operative Union, the Co-operative 
Party, the International Co-operative Alliance, the 
Co-operative College, and many special funds. In 
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addition, there are the trading operations of the Publica 
tions Department and the whole administration of the 
general funds subscribed by societies. Mr. J. S. Simm, 
A.C.I.S., as cashier, is the head of this department. 


work of the department, however, is not wholly 
rnal. As in the case of most other departments 
the Co-operative Union, advisory services form an 
important phase of activity. Societies may have specialist 
information on taxation and assessment problems, rating, 
uations, and constant inquiries under these heads are 
received. Societies' accountancy departments, too, often 
uire advice regarding systems to be adopted or 
mded. The department has also drafted special forms 
modern requirements in new trading services 
office routine. 


Mr. 

J. S. SIMM , 
A.C./.S. 


Cashier 

and 

Chief 


Finance 
isory 
Department 
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Changes in the Law affecting co-operative societies 
and income tax which followed the passing of the 1933 
Finance Act, made special demands on the department. 
Societies were advised on the manner of making returns 
to the Revenue Authorities through correspondence, 
publications, and personal interviews. The department, 
in fact, co-operated with the authorities of the Board of 
Inland Revenue at Somerset House in effecting the 
change-over; this resulted in both the authorities and 
societies being as little inconvenienced as possible. 
Without doubt the department has saved, and is saving, 
societies many thousands of pounds simply by applica¬ 
tion of specialist knowledge to taxation computations. 
The demand for advice under this head grows week by 
week. 

Publications Department. 

Not only is the Publications Department a service 
department preparing the manuscripts of the Co-operative 
Union departments for the Press, but it also handles 
important publicity, Press, and advisory work generally 
on behalf of the Co-operative Movement. Mr. Edward 
Topham is in charge of the Publications Department and 
its staff. 

The department prepares and issues books, booklets, 
periodicals, pamphlets, folders, leaflets, novelties, posters, 
circulars, &c., needed by societies, education committees, 
political parties, students, and the general public. 
Periodicals issued by the department include The Co-opera¬ 
tive Review (the official organ of the Co-operative Union), 
which enjoys a rising circulation among British and 
foreign co-operators ; The Co-operative Educator , which 
deals specifically with co-operative educational topics ; 
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Propaganda, of course, bulks large in the work of 
the Publications Department. Within recent years, 
indeed, the big trade campaigns have been conducted 
through the agency of the Publications Department, 
and as a result millions of special posters and leaflets 
have been produced for Co-operators’ Day, Milk 
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The Co-operative Official , which is published on behalf 
of the National Union of Co-operative Officials and the 
Managers’ and Secretaries’ Associations ; the Co-operative 
Union News Sendee , which is placed gratuitously at the 
disposal of the editors of local co-operative journals and 
editions ; the Co-operative Party Notes , which reflect the 
political activities of the Union, and The Guild lMter y 
a monthy political note issued by some eminent member 
of the Co-operative Party. 


Mr. 

EDWARD 

TOPHAM 

Editor of 
“The Co-operative 
Review *’ and 
Chief of the 
Union Publications 
Department. 
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Publicity Week, the Window Display Competition, 
the National Propaganda Campaign, and the Coal 
Campaign. The Movement’s defensive operations against 
unfair taxation and the limitations of capitalist trade 
associations are reflected in special literature issued for 
societies. Slogan poster advertising, and other novelties 
have been introduced with success. 

Important work has also been done to counter the 
effects of the Press attacks recently made on the Movement. 
Leaflets are issued each year by the million, many 
thousands of books and pamphlets purchased by readers 
all over the world. The department also acts as general 
publisher for the Union of a variety of official literature 
ranging from the Congress Report and big works of 
reference to committee minutes and circulars. 

Labour Department . 

The specialist functions of the Labour Department 
are concerned with assisting societies to meet the problems 
which confront them as employers. Collective bargaining 
and drafting agreements with trade unions respecting 
the conditions of work of thousands of co-operative 
employees ; the maintenance of the National Conciliation 
Board for Co-operative Service ; Trade Board scales, and 
the new problems of labour management, have all served 
to increase the weight of responsibility and the importance 
of the Labour Department in recent years. The services 
of the Labour Adviser, Mr. Frank Jones, and his staff 
are at the disposal of affiliated societies and the Sectional 
Wages Councils and District Hours and Wages Boards. 

Three main functions of the Labour Department may 
be summarised as informing, organising, and conciliating. 
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Mr. 

FRANK JONES 

Labour Adviser to 
the Co-operative 
Union , and Jant 
Secretary to the 
National 

Conciliation Board. 


The department, for example, supplies societies and 
wages boards with information and statistics regarding 
labour costs in various departments, wages and con¬ 
ditions of employment in other sections of industry, 
trade board rates, and general information dealing with 
every phase of co-operative employment. Work of 
organisation includes collaboration with District Hours 
and Wages Boards and the larger Sectional Councils ; 
the initiation of other wage boards, and general standardi¬ 
sation, as far as possible, of terms of service for comparable 
duties. The department also assists in negotiations for new 
agreements and makes representations, where necessary, 
to Government Commissions and Committees, and the 
Minister of Labour, &c. There have been occasions 
also when the department has supplied evidence to 
the International Labour Office at Geneva. 
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Though the Department’s services are chiefly advisory, 
they are of enormous financial importance to societies. 
There is no doubt that the virtual immunity of co-opera¬ 
tive societies from industrial stoppages is largely due to 
the arrangements for negotiation and conciliation made 
by the Labour Department of the Co-operative Union. 
The work of conciliation is jointly undertaken with 
the trade unions. The Labour Adviser is one of the 
joint secretaries of the National Conciliation Board, and, 
with the trade union nominee, shares the responsibility 
of convening and preparing conciliation cases which 
have previously gone, without success, through 
appropriate channels of negotiation. The Labour Depart¬ 
ment assists in the preparation of the co-operative case 
for presentation to the Conciliation Board. 

The independent chairmen of the National Conciliation 
Board are persons of considerable repute. The panel 
includes Professor H. J. Laski (Professor of Political 
Science, London University), Mr. Charles Doughty, K.C. 
(now chairman of the Cotton Conciliation Board), 
Professor G. W. Daniels (Professor of Economics, 
Manchester University), Mr. W. Addington Willis, C.B.E., 
Professor F. Tillyard, and Professor E. H. C. Wethered, 
O.B.E. In the event of the parties to the case failing 
to reach a unanimous decision, or agreeing to a majority 
decision, the question of dispute may be referred by 
consent to the independent chairman for arbitration. 

Agricultural Department. 

The w’ork of the Agricultural Department is by no 
means confined to advisory services in connection with 
the farming activities of societies. Much valuable w*ork 
of this kind has been done, but the usefulness of the 
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Agricultural Department has been extended to defence 
of the Movement’s interests in respect of all primary 
commodities of an agricultural nature, i. 6 . y milk, butter, 
cheese, meat, vegetables, eggs, poultry. The Agricultural 
Organiser, Mr. G. Walworth, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 
inspects and reports on societies’ farming operations 
and also, as Organising Secretary of the National 
Co-operative Milk Trade Association, gives technical 
advice on matters connected with dairy equipment 
and milk distribution. Legal and special information 
regarding agricultural operations may be obtained from 
the department. 

In recent years the department has been able to 
do much to secure reliable information and statistics 
regarding agricultural commodities, channels of supply. 
See ., and to prepare the co-operative case for 
presentation to Reorganisation Commissions and Govern¬ 
ment Inquiries. Operation of national marketing schemes 
for specific commodities, milk, potatoes, fat stock, pigs 
and bacon have received the serious attention of the 
department. The Co-operative Movement as a distribu¬ 
tive organisation has been successful in claiming 
representation on certain negotiating and administrative 
bodies as well as securing appropriate concessions, rights, 
and immunities necessary to the practice and principles 
of co-operative trade. Societies have been advised of 
the technical requirements of the various schemes and 
advised on effective means of participation in the new 
system. While consumers, generally, have no direct 
representation on these marketing Boards, the importance 
of the work of the Co-operative Union in presenting the 
consumers’ view-point, where possible, is particularly 
important in the interests of the community. 
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The Agricultural Department has a complete policy 
on agricultural questions which is in harmony with that 
of the Co-operative Party. The department also seeks 
to organise direct relationships where possible between 
agricultural producers and co-operative consumers. 


Mr. G. 
WALWORTH , 
M.A., Dip . Agric. 
(Cantab.) 

Agricultural 
Organiser 
and Organising 
Secretary 

of the Co-operative 
Milk Trade 
Association 


Statistical Department, 

The value of systematically surveying the trading 
statistics of co-operative societies operating in similar 
areas was appreciated by co-operators at a very early date 
in the development of the Movement. Figures relating 
to trade, membership, capital, surplus, &c., are submitted 
in an annual return by each local society. The returns 
are used for compiling the Annual Statistical Report 
of the Co-operative Union, a volume of several hundreds 
of pages which makes its appearance in August of each 
year. The statistics are often completed in advance of 
the Registrar’s report. By studying the statistics co-opera- 
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tivc administrators can check the efficiency of societies 
with some degree of accuracy. The reports are often 


M/SS 

M. SAXTON, 
F.R.S.S. 

Chief of the 
Holyoake House 
Statistical 
Department . 


the subject of discussion at Co-operative Union District 
Conferences. Returns of selected societies are also received 
monthly by the Union and submitted to the Bank of 
England for including in the estimates of retail trade. In 
addition, the Statistical Department places its services at 
the disposal of the other departments at Holyoake House. 
Various questionnaires issued by the Co-operative Union 
are scrutinised by the department and the information 
compiled is passed to the appropriate department. A recent 
development is the compilation of an Index of Co-operative 
Prices. The department is supervised by Miss M. Saxton, 
who is a Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society. 

Education Department . 

Second only to trading activities, education in some 
form or other has always been one of the main features 
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Mr. F. HALL, M.A., B.Com., Mr. C. E. WOOD, 

Adviser of Studies and Principal of Educational Secretary of the Union 

the Co-operative College 

% 

of the work of British co-operative societies, and the 
Education Department of the Co-operative Union is 
the co-ordinating agency for much of the work done 
locally. By sponsoring a national examination system 
for standard courses, the department secures a much 
needed measure of uniformity. Over 1,700 classes, 
with upwards of 52,000 students are enrolled in local 
classes operating for societies some portion of the general 
scheme of education formulated by the Co-operative 
Union. 

The Co-operative College has its headquarters at 
Holyoake House, where, principally by means of scholar¬ 
ships, promising students are able to assimilate in suitable 
surroundings more advanced and more technical courses 
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in co-operative and administrative subjects. The 
college secures an international aspect from the regular 
influx of students from overseas. The students are 
housed at the College Hostel at Kersal, which has been 
extended as recently as 1932. 

The staff of qualified teachers deal with day and 
evening classes and cater for the requirements of distant 
students through correspondence courses. Of late years 
there has been great expansion of technical courses for 
employees, with which work the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society has also been associated. Travelling teachers 
visit classes in various districts, while residential teachers 
have been appointed in some others. A special com¬ 
mittee known as the Joint Committee on Technical 
Education controls the work on trade technique. The 
Education Department also organises summer schools 
and special week-end schools for officials, employees, 
committeemen, juniors, adolescents, and women. 

The Co-operative Union’s Education Department 
is directed by the National Educational Council repre¬ 
sentative of national auxiliary organisations, guilds, 
&c., as well as the Central Board of the Co-operative 
Union. An Executive Committee of the Council meets 
monthly, while the Council meets quarterly. Mr. 
Fred. Hall, M.A., B.Com., is the Adviser of Studies, and 
the secretary to the department is Mr. C. E. Wood. 

Parliamentary Com??iittee. 

One of the most important functions of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Union in scrutinising Parliamentary Bills, Acts, 
Orders, Regulations, Draft Schemes, < 5 cc., is performed 
by the Joint Parliamentary Committee. The offices 
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The 

Right 

Hon. 

A. V. 

ALEXANDER 

Secretary 
to the 

Parliamentary 
Committee of 
the Co-operative 
Congress 

First Lord of 
the Admiralty, 
1929-1931 


of the Parliamentary Committee are of necessity situated 
in Westminster. The secretary of the committee is the 
Rt. Hon. A. V. Alexander. The passing of laissez-faire , 
the growth of tariffs, quotas, marketing schemes has 
greatly increased the work of the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee in recent years. This department of the Union 
carries out the important work of stating the consumers’ 
point of view at Government inquiries. Evidence is 
supplied for Royal Commissions, departmental com¬ 
mittees, and select committees, and representation is 
secured on appropriate commissions and committees. 


Naturally, the work of the Parliamentary Committee 
is of enormous importance in the economics of co-opera¬ 
tive trade, commerce, and industry. It is the endeavour 
of the Parliamentary Committee and its staff to make its 
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work preventive as well as remedial — to forestall legislative 
handicaps before they become law. 

The office is one of the oldest established Parliamentary 
Agencies, and it is interesting to note that Mr. H. J. 
May, secretary of the International Co-operative Alliance 
was at one time secretary of the committee. 

Co-operative Party . 

The British Co-operative Movement has an organised 
political wing. Political expression of co-operative 
ideals is made through the Co-operative Party, which 
is also responsible for much defence and propaganda 
work on behalf of the Movement. The Co-operative 
Union provides offices and equipment for the Co-operative 
Party, but the bulk of its income is derived from voluntary 
contributions made by those societies and guilds directly 
affiliated to the Party whose secretary is Mr. S. F. Perry. 

The Party organises political work in both its national 
and local aspects. Nationally it has formulated a policy, 
with the approval of Congress, and by means of represen¬ 
tation in the House of Commons the Party seeks to give 
effect to this policy in as great a measure as possible. 
The 1931 General Election left the Co-operative Party 
with only a single representative, but in the previous 
Parliament a Co-operative Group of ten M.P.s exercised 
considerable influence, and w'as able to bring the co-opera¬ 
tive point of view to bear on the thousand and one topics 
which come before the legislature. ‘ In recent years, 
the Co-operative representatives have come to be esteemed 
—even by political opponents—as the representatives 
of consumers generally and the valuable evidence that 
they have been able to adduce as a result of the business 
experience of the Co-operative Movement has enabled 
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them to speak with authority on all such matters. The 
affiliated membership of the Co-operative Party now 
comprises a majority of the total membership of the 
Movement, and there are no signs of slackening in the 
steady increase of affiliated membership. 



CO-OPERATIVE PARTY LEADERS (reading from left to right) : ZHZT 
= Mr. ALFRED BARNES (Chairman), Rt. Hon. A. V. ALEXANDER. _= 
-= Mr. S. F. PERRY. J.P. (Secretary). Mr. T. HENDERSON. — 


Locally, the Co-operative Party acts through societies 
or political councils of one or more societies in an 
appropriate area. Often such councils are linked together 
in federations, and larger units in some parts of the 
country are supervised by Sectional Advisory Committees. 
In constituencies where a Co-operative Parliamentary 
candidate has been adopted, it is customary to appoint 
an agent as local organiser, and a number of such agents 
have been appointed in addition to the three national 
organisers. A panel of approved Parliamentary candi¬ 
dates is in existence, from w'hich constituency organisa¬ 
tions may select a representative for submission to the 
electors. 
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Efforts are not confined to Parliamentary politics, 
for experience shows the value of co-operative represen¬ 
tation in city and town councils and other forms of local 
government in which co-operative societies and their 
members, as ratepayers, have an enormous stake, and in 
which their trade competitors are generally well to the 
fore. 

Other Services . 

Advisory services for the benefit of societies entail 
an enormous daily correspondence, and the internal 
staff work is heavy. The typing staff, which serves 
all departments, is an important and indispensable unit 
in the Co-operative Union’s equipment, and one often 
called upon to meet emergency requirements. The 
Typing Section is in charge of Miss M. Adler. 



M/SS 

M. ADLER 


Chief of 

Co-operative 

Union 

Typing Staff. 
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A recent development in the Co-operative Union 
work has been the establishment of Trade Associations 
dealing with the needs and difficulties of co-operative 
trade in specific commodities. The Trade Associations 
are committees of the Union, but enjoy a considerable 
degree of autonomy and self-government. The Milk 
and Coal Trade Associations operate on a sectional 
as well as a national basis and their activities have been 
organised by appropriate departments at Holyoake 
House. The Drug Trade Association functions through 
the medium of a Technical Panel whose advice and help 
has done much to forward co-operative trade in drug 
departments. 

The Joint Propaganda Committee of the Co-operative 
Union and the Co-operative Wholesale Society sponsors 
many propaganda efforts, particularly for the benefit 
of the societies in sparsely populated districts. Loud¬ 
speaker vans are now provided for use of the committee’s 
propaganda organisers engaged on rural meetings. 
This committee also superintends the National Propaganda 
Campaign and the Trades and Business Conferences. 

Sectional Work. 

The nine Sections (including the Irish Executive) 
of the Co-operative Union enable a large amount of work 
to be delegated to the territorial areas covered by the 
Sections. Sectional offices are maintained with a Sectional 
Secretary operating under supervision of the Sectional 
Board. Much valuable work in negotiating amalgama¬ 
tions, settling disputes as to trading areas, conference 
organisation, and general propaganda is transacted by 
the Sections, and contact is maintained with societies 
by a further sub-division of Sections into Districts, 
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each with its Executive. Sectional organisations also 
deal with labour, educational, and trade association 
matters. The nine: Sections, together with the names 
of the Section Secretaries are :— 

Irish Executive. Mr. A. R, Parkhill. 

Midland Section . Mr. C. A. W. Saxton, J.P. 

Northern Section. Mr. A. Stoddart. 

North-Eastern Section... Mr. G. Goodenough. 

North-Western Section. Mr. R. S. Hunt. 

Scottish Section . Mr. W. T. Laing. 

Southern Section . Mr. R. A. Howson. 

South-Western Section. Mr. F. Greenwood, J.P. 

Western Section . Mr. R. R. Chappell. 

Without doubt, the services of the Co-operative 
Union have become of recent years even more vital to 
the work of the constituent societies than ever before. 
The complications of trade and industry, the ever-growing 
network of legislative requirements, the keen competi¬ 
tion in a specialist age, and the pressure of duties on 
committees make it impossible for any society, however 
large or wealthy, to deal individually with the problems 
which are presented day by day. The services of the 
Co-operative Union have doubled in extent and variety 
within a few years, and the calls on those services have 
increased in even greater proportion. If the call con¬ 
tinues to increase there may be a day in the not far-distant 
future when the new Holyoake House will be inadequate 
to fulfil the demands of the new age. The Union grows 
with the Movement and the energy and enterprise of the 
Co-operative Union reflects the same qualities in the 
Movement as a whole and the member societies of the 
Co-operative Union. 
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SCOTTISH SECTIONAL OFFICE. 
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THE HOLYOAKE HOUSE EXTENSION 






















The White House 

OF THE 

Co-operative State 


By DESMOND FLANAGAN 

(Publications Department , Co-operative Union). 

/ ANCHESTER has been closely associated 

ZS witil the development of co-operative progress. 

The city is the centre of the thickly populated 
industrial region of Lancashire, and is now an 
important port, being connected by ship canal with the 
major Mersey port of Liverpool. 

The population of the city is 767,000. From a civic 
point of view, Manchester has a very high standing 
and a number of the employees of the co-operative 
societies in Manchester are members of the local authority. 
The new Public Reference Library, which was opened 
by H.M. The King in July, 1934, is one of the finest 
libraries of its kind in the world. A section of the 
library was equipped by the Co-operative Union and 
Wholesale Society for the service of co-operative readers 
and students. 

The headquarters of the Co-operative Union are 
situated in Hanover Street (off Corporation Street), one 
of the principal thoroughfares of the city. The 
Co-operative Union’s building occupies a site in the 
very heart of the co-operative settlement at Manchester. 
Holyoake House is flanked by the central premises of the 
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Co-operative Wholesale Society; the head offices of the 
National Co-operative Publishing Society (the Press 
organisation of the British Co-operative Movement) are 
in the vicinity, and^ also the Co-operative Insurance 
Society’s head office. In the neighbourhood are the 
works of one of the oldest co-operative printing societies. 
And in the surrounding district are situated a large 
number of co-operative factories and workshops. 

Holyoake House was erected in 1911. It is 
named after the famous co-operative propagandist, George 
Jacob Holyoake, who has preserved so much of the 
history of the Rochdale Pioneers. 

The building was extended in 1933 to meet the 
requirements of the work of the Co-operative Union, 
which has been rapidly developing, particularly during 
the post-war period. Erection of an addition to the 
building founded 23 years before was the way in which 
the co-operative societies chose to celebrate the Diamond 
Jubilee of the Co-operative Union. 

Glazed bricks, the material with which the building 
is constructed, are such that they remain impervious to the 
climatic impurities of Manchester. In fact the building 
is periodically washed and so its brightness is preserved. 

The Renaissance style of architecture reflects the 
spirit of vitality which pervades the work carried out 
at Holyoake House. The recent extension, whilst being 
completed in the same style, is designed on simpler lines 
in keeping with modern ideas. 

From the entrance hall, a staircase, perhaps the most 
beautiful feature of the building, gives access to corridors 
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circulating on all floors. The staircase has treads and 
risers of travertine marble, and the walls are lined with 
mani-marble in a delicate pastel shade of cream. The 
balustrade, specially designed by the architect, is of 
wrought iron with bronze handrail. Natural light 
is derived from a lay-light in the second floor ceiling. 

On the ground floor is situated the new general 
office, typing section, telephone switchboard, and Cashier’s 
Office, all lighted from Dantzic Street, while the present 
Editorial Offices and other rooms of the Publications 
Department run parallel with Hanover Street. 

In the old portion of the ground floor of Holyoake 
House on the left side of the entrance hall are situated 
the Educational Secretary’s Office, a General Office 
for the Educational Department, and Classrooms. 

On the first floor the Boardroom, which measures 
35 feet by 24 feet, looks out upon Dantzic Street, and 
has permanent accommodation for seating 28 persons 
round the old horseshoe table which formerly served 
this purpose in the old building. The room, of course, 
can find accommodation for a much larger number. 
The simple but effective decoration of the Boardroom 
relies chiefly on the effect of matched and quartered 
walnut panelling, veneered on ibus boarding and capped 
with a fibrous plaster cornice. At the far end of the room 
there is a fireplace executed in jaune coquille and botticino 
marbles. Three high windows supply daylight, and 
artificial light is provided by three oxidised chandeliers 
with cut-glass shades. It is in the Boardroom that the 
Co-operative Union Executive, the National Co-operative 
Authority, and important National Committees meet. 
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The General Secretary has a suite of rooms on the 
first floor at the corner of the building, comprising a 
waiting room, legal office, and the General Secretary’s 
private office. The General Secretary’s office is panelled 
in mahogany with flush fluted pilasters, and furnished 
throughout in key with this design. The other rooms 
on the first floor include two offices allotted to the North- 
Western Section, the Agricultural Organiser’s Offices, 
and the Labour Department Office. p agc Hundred -an i-nine 







The older portion of the first floor has been refitted 
to provide rooms for the correspondence lessons section 
and the office of the Adviser of Studies and his assistants. 
What was the Boardroom prior to the extension has been 
converted into a students 5 common room, provision 
having been made for preparation and social purposes. 
A portion of the old area has been taken for two additional 
classrooms on this floor. The Co-operative Union’s 
Library for use of staff and students is accommodated 
on the first floor. The Library contains thousands of 
valuable books. 

The greater part of the second floor is occupied 
by a large meeting hall with stage and dressing rooms. 
The hall has a capacity of seating 350 people and has 
four large windows on the Hanover Street side and two 
from the interior well. There are two entrances—one 
from the head of the main staircase and the other through 
the corridor leading on to the new back stairs. The 
stage across the whole of the hall is flanked by splayed 
side wings panelled in walnut to direct and reinforce 
the voice, which modify the rectangular shape of the hall 
and supply small ante-rooms to the actual stage. Between 
the windows fluted pillars support the ceiling. The 
artificial lighting is indirect. The floor is covered with 
cork carpeting overlaid on cork slabbing in order to 
deaden the penetration of sound into the rooms below. 
Great care has been taken to secure suitable acoustic 
qualities for the hall and the result is eminently satis¬ 
factory, particularly for the speaking voice. The walls 
are lined with special acoustic felt to obviate excessive 
reverberation. Ventilation is effected by extract grilles 
and ducts in the ceiling, special precautions being taken 
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ASSEMBLY HALL AT HOLYOAKE HOUSE WHERE THE CENTRAL BOARD 
OF THE CO-OPERATIVE UNION MEETS. 













against the penetration of outside sounds. At the side 
of this hall there is a smaller meeting hall. The Statistical 
Department is also accommodated on this floor. 

On the second floor of the older building four rooms 
are allocated for the use of the teachers in preparing 
and marking lessons, as well as a tutorial room, provision 
having been made for these by dividing the old lecture 
hall in which the Central Board met. Another classroom 
has been secured by converting the large room formerly 
used by the Statistical Department. The roof of the 
new building is flat and affords a fine view of the city. 

In the basement is a new canteen with kitchen and 
servery, the canteen being lighted from the area by tinted 
glass skylights. Alongside this a large, brightly decorated 
social room has been provided for the use of the staff. 
This accommodation is consistent with the highest ideals 
of the Co-operative Movement in caring for the welfare 
of its workers. And the provision of this excellent 
accommodation enables the staff to remain on the 
premises and deal with emergencies should they arise. 
Indeed, the staff at Holyoake House regards itself as 
being the civil service of the Co-operative Movement and 
has developed a rare esprit de corps . 

The remainder of the basement provides warehouse 
accommodation for the stock of the Publications Depart¬ 
ment and despatch office, stationery and book stores. 
The original building cost £22,000 in 1911, whilst 
the new wing cost £35,000. 

Holyoake House is the embassy of Co-operation. 
It is only fitting that the building should combine in its 
decoration and design, both interior and exterior, the 
austere dignity and simple beauty it possesses. 
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“ The time is ripe for the International Movement to consider some 
means of exchanging goods and services direct between cooperators of 
different nations. The difficulties surrounding the present world 
financial arrangements seem to be unsurmountable, but a system of 
barter operating through some central clearing house should not be 
beyond the power of the International Co-operative Movement to 
organise. Considerable trade has already been operated by barter. 
Germany exchanges machinery for Danish cows , Brazilian coffee is 
exchanged direct for American wheat and German coal. Welsh coal 
is exchanged for Newfoundland and Finnish pit props. Hungarian 
wheat is bartered for German dyes. Potash from Chile is exchanged 
for American wheat. There would be much organisation required and 
a lot of difficult work to be done , but the results would be justified. 
We have the task of showing how nations should co-operate for their 
mutual welfare ” 


Mr. 

ARTHUR 

PICKUP 


President, 
Co-operative 
Congress, 
Rhyl , 

1934 
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SCOTTISH 

CO-OPERATION 


Bj ]. DOWKIE 

(Chairman, Scottish Sectional Boar el of the Co-operative Union). 


/^gfPART from Consumer Co-operation there is very 
^/j^little co-operative organisation in Scotland. There 


are six bakery federations, about as many coal 
societies or federations, three co-operative printing 
establishments, two co-operative laundries, ^mostly 



Mr. 

JOHN 

DOWNIE 

Chairman of 
the Scottish 
Sectional Board 

Member of 
the National 
Co-operative 
Authority and 
Central 
Committee 
of the 
I.C.A. 

Author of 
“ Co-operation 
in Sweden ” 
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dependent upon and directly serving consumer co-opera¬ 
tion. Perhaps because of this singleness of aim and 
purpose, Scotland leads the world in the latter form of 
co-operative activity. That fact was established some 
years ago by Anders Hedberg, and while, due to with¬ 
drawal from the gold standard, our figures now suffer by 
comparison, Scotland still maintains, but barely, her lead. 

The only common basis upon which comparison 
is possible is the sales by consumer wholesales per head 
of population. The I.C.A. published recently the returns 
for 1933, from which, taking present rates of exchange 
and the latest available census figures, the average 
consumer co-operative wholesale sales per inhabitant 


work out as follows 

for the leading countries 

£ s. 

d. 

Scotland 

. 3 5 

6 

Switzerland ... 

. 3 4 

3 

England 

. 2 8 

5 

Denmark 

. 1 17 

9 

Finland. 

. 1 18 

4 

Sweden 

. 1 5 

5 

Norway 

. 0 11 

9 

Czechoslovakia 

. 0 8 

6 

Austria 

. 0 8 

5 


tailing off to Poland with is. yd. No figures are available 
for Germany, and in any case the German Co-operative 
Wholesale does not now exclusively supply co-operative 
societies. 

s.c.w.s. 

Naturally, therefore, the Scottish Co-operative Whole¬ 
sale Society, looms large in both Scottish business and 
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Scottish social circles, since co-operative trading is all 
charged with social message. 

England had founded a Co-operative Wholesale, 
the C.W.S., in 1864, and the innovation aroused immediate 
interest in Scotland, which on September 8th, 1868, 
followed suit with the S.C.W.S. 33 retail societies 
attended the conference at which the frail barque was 
launched, and the total trade represented by the 33 was 
£222,835 a year. At the end of the first year the infant 
S.C.W.S. had £5,174 share capital and had sold in the 
year goods to the value of £81,094. Reserve and insurance 
funds amounted to £112, and a surplus of in the £ 
on sales had accrued. 

At the end of 1933 there were 241 societies affiliated 
to the S.C.W.S., whose share capital then amounted to 
£1,737,482, with turnover for the year £16,016,360. 
Reserve and insurance funds had grown to £1,856,994; 
and the S.C.W.S. had been entrusted with £7,996,250 
loan capital and deposits. 

The moderate success of the new venture fired the 
imagination of the more ardent and eager, and curious 
new co-operative enterprises were rashly started. These 
included ironworks, a cooperage, and shipbuilding, 
while banking, insurance, spinning and weaving, and 
building were all strenuously advocated. The ironworks 
alone cost the struggling S.C.W.S. a loss of £10,428, 
the whole capital of the society being only £50,433. 
This loss the members agreed to meet by sacrificing 
one penny in the £ of dividend, by which means the 
deficit was overtaken in four years. 

This unfortunate experience checked development 
for a time, but in 1881 a more modest beginning in 
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production was attempted with shirtmaking. This 
occupation was horribly sweated ; ioo hours a week for 
7s. or so were common conditions, and the S.C.W.S. 
had determined to set a decent example and to have 
cleaner shirts. Their working week in the shirt factory 
was 44 hours. There were dismal prophesies of failure, 
but the Movement rallied in support and the venture was 
successful, so successful that a tailoring factory followed 
later in the same year. 

The next year, 1882, saw the annual trade exceed 
£ 1,000,000. Progress was now steady and continuous ; 
fiery ardour had abated with experience into calculating 
enthusiasm. 

Emboldened by success the rising S.C.W.S. added 
factory after factory as years passed until now the number 
is 51. Furniture, boots, hosiery, printing, brush, 
preserve, mantles, confectionery, tobacco, sausage, 
tinware, pickles, flourmilling, tweed, waterproofs, 
farming, soap, aerated waters, creameries, fish curing, 
motor engineering, blankets, linen, floorcloth, linoleum, 
and paper followed in quick succession, to be in many 
cases enlarged or duplicated as trade expanded. 

By 1885 the S.C.W.S. was beginning to find itself over¬ 
capitalised and cast about for further co-operative openings 
for its surplus money. In the spring of 1887, 12 acres ot 
land were acquired at Shieldhall, on the fringe of Glasgow, 
on which to erect centralised productive establishments. 
The price was £500 an acre. VC hen additional land 
was required in 1914 the price had risen to £1,383 an 
acre. There are located now boot and shoe factories 
with currying and tanning, printing works, cabinet, 
brush, hosiery, preserve, confectionery, tobacco, coffee 
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essence, chemical, sundries, tinware, clothing, pickle 
and sauce factories, engineering works, and transport 
departments employing 4,500. In all, S.C.W.S. workers 
number 11,000, of whom only 10 per cent are under 18. 
The annual wages bill runs to £1,460,000, averaging 
thus £1 ns. per week. Of Shieldhall an American 
writer, Emerson P. Harris, says that these “ more 
industrial operations are carried on within one common 
gateway than in any other place in the world.” And of 
the S.C.W.S. central offices. Dr. Warbasse, also American, 
declared that they were the finest business buildings in 
Glasgow. 


Post War Period. 

Since the war the rate of progress has slowed. Partly 
because the further fields for conquest are more difficult 
to invade; heavy initial outlay and much experience 
and preparation are required; rashness would risk 
heavy loss and sore discouragement. Further, the 
Scottish co-operator has been so far so fortunate in 
production that he is critical of any venture not wholly 
and immediately successful. In this time of depression, 
under which Scotland suffers more than the rest of Britain, 
there have been slight set-backs in a few departments 
of co-operative production. These and the continuing 
bad times give pause meantime to productive enterprise, 
but accumulating capital will compel, and returning 
confidence will demand, a great deal more co-operative 
production. Besides, our aim and gospel leave us no 
option. And in Scotland there is special need because 
of the Southward drift of industry and because of excessive 
unemployment. The splendid extension of the linoleum 
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THE SCOTTISH CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
SOCIETY’S HEADQUARTERS, GLASGOW 


95 Morrison Street, is to Scottish Co-operators what Balloon Street 
is to the English Co-operators 
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works at Falkland is happy augury of reviving co-operative 
productive enterprise and of determination to engage 
the heavier enemy forces — the Trusts. 

Trade and other Activities. 

The scope of the S.C.W.S., far the biggest institution 
of its kind in Scotland, is well shown by analysis of its 


1933 turnover. In that year the sales 

of its principal 

goods were :— 



Drapery . 

£1,894,500 

— 

Butter. 

£1,354,622 

... 13,070 tons 

Furniture . 

£1,129,585 

— 

Flour . 

£1,052,486 

... 786,000 bags 

Sugar . 

£903,899 

... 57,000 tons 

Tea . 

£731.656 

4,600 tons 

Live Stock and Meat... 

£699,405 

— 

Boots and Shoes. 

£ 653 , 3*3 

— 

Milk & Milk Products 

£ 597.619 

— 

Tobacco . 

£569,445 

— 

Eggs . 

£545,062 

— 

Bacon and Hams. 

£ 475 , 9 2 7 

— 

Grain and Offals. 

£428,780 

— 

Green Fruits . 

£400,651 

— 


with many other commodities under the £400,000 mark. 
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Mr. NEIL S. BEATON 
President of the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society 


Mr. R. W. LECKIE 


Secretary of the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society 


Excellent as are these figures, the S.C.W.S. and the 
Movement in Scotland are not satisfied, for the total 
represents only 56 per cent of the purchases of retail 
societies, and about 18 per cent of such total purchases 
consist of S.C.W.S. productions. Diagnosis of this 
discrepancy is difficult. Many of the S.C.W.S. productions 
are superior in price and quality to the products of their 
competitors, yet, even in these, prejudice and custom 
and the wiles of the opposition conspire to keep the 
S.C.W.S. from full enjoyment of its own market. This 
is a problem common to all co-operative movements, 
most of which can, very probably, with the Scottish, 
point to highly prosperous retail societies which purchase 
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90 per cent or more of their requirements from their 
own wholesale. 

The S.C.W.S. has further trading depots in Ireland 
and Canada and, in association with the C.W.S., still 
other depots in Denmark, Spain, France, U.S.A., and 
West Africa. In consequence there is a considerable 
co-operative import into Scotland, amounting to close 
on £4,000,000 in the year. Grain figures largely in this, 
since Scottish bread demands a flour milled from harder 
grain than is produced in this country. In return there 
is co-operative export by the S.C.W.S. of about one-tenth 
the value of the co-operative imports. Of this amount 
some £27,000 goes to private merchants, proof of some 
co-operative efficiency on the open competitive market, 
to which we have little access or temptation. The 
£14,000,000 of trade that has been done by the C.W.S. 
and the S.C.W.S. with the Soviet Republic during the 
past 10 years, while the private trade shivered on the 
brink and refused in fear to take the risk, show that 
courage and enterprise and the business sagacity that 
must accompany them are still available and alert in our 
Wholesales. 

Education and employee welfare receive also careful 
attention and encouragement. The writer was pleasantly 
surprised at the readiness with which the S.C.W.S. 
agreed to his proposal to exchange for a year a Scottish 
against a German co-operative employee. And the 
S.C.W.S. Band has become a household word in Scotland. 

Control of S.C.W.S. 

Subject, as to policy, to the general meeting of 
shareholding societies’ delegates, the S.C.W.S. is 
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controlled by a Board of 12 directors elected by those 
societies on a proportional voting basis. This system 
has so far produced excellent material, though whether 
it will continue to serve the much more exacting needs 
of the present and the future, remains to be seen. While 
the premier position of to-day is maintained, advocates 
of change in this respect must proceed warily. The 
S.C.W.S. has so far emerged with credit and advantage 
from every encounter and trial, including the famous 
meat auctioneers’ boycott of 1895-96. Significantly 
enough the attack has shifted from business to politics, 
still another tribute to the Movement’s strength and 
efficiency. 

Capable leaders have never been denied the S.C.W.S. 
from the first manager, James Barrowman, who in 1875, 
it is interesting to note, polled 7,463 votes as Labour- 
cum-Co-operative candidate for Parliament, to Sir William 
Maxwell of international fame, who at Congress in Perth 
in 1897 advocated direct Parliamentary representation 
for co-operators, to Sir Robert Stewart, still with us, 
and to Neil S. Beaton, the present chairman who bids 
fair at least to maintain the dignity and reputation of 
that onerous position. 

United Co-operative Baking Society. 

One of the co-operative efforts that followed hard 
on the heels of the S.C.W.S. was the formation of the 
United Co-operative Baking Society in Glasgow which 
drew its first batch of bread in January, 1869. None 
of the societies in Glasgow or the neighbourhood were 
big enough or wealthy enough to start a bakery, so 
they carried co-operation one degree further and 
co-operated as societies for that purpose. 
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In the first year the U.C.B.S. baked 2,116 sacks of 
flour, and sales were £4,837. By 1897 that annual 
bag-bake did not suffice for a week’s requirements, and 
for 1932 the sales had reached the imposing figure of 
£1,250,154, 1,818 hands being employed. Within this 
expansion w T ere considerable developments, both vertical 
and horizontal. To bread had been added cakes, pastry, 
and biscuits, and branch bakery establishments had been 
erected at Clydebank, Belfast, Leadhills, and Rothesay. 
Retail pastry shops were started in Glasgow in co-opera¬ 
tion with retail co-operatives and an extensive and finely- 
equipped holiday camp was established at Canada Hill, 
Rothesay. 

Federations of weak societies for special purposes 
prove often hindrances when those societies grow large 
enough to be capable of that purpose themselves, but 
wise adjustment and extension has so far kept the U.C.B.S. 
well in the forefront of successful co-operative enterprises. 
Indeed, not so long ago it could claim to be the largest 
bakery in the world, and its especial value to co-operator 
and consumer was well shown when on the outbreak 
of the war the rest of the baking trade proposed an increase 
in the price of the loaf and were met with determined 
refusal by the U.C.B.S., until at least pre-war stocks 
had been used up. The resultant saving ran well into 
hundreds of thousands of pounds. 

Paisley Co-operative Manufacturing Society. 

Earlier even than the U.C.B.S. or the S.C.W.S. the 
Paisley Co-operative Manufacturing Society took the field. 
Seven weavers, members of the committee of Paisley 
Provident Co-operative Society, met on September 2nd, 
1862, to co-operatise at least some hand-loom weaving. A 
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modest enough beginning. In 1870 co-operative societies 
were accepted as shareholders. When the P.C.M.S. 
came of age in 1883, annual sales were £13,546, and 61 
co-operative societies held shares. To-day the society, 
like the U.C.B.S., is mainly capitalised by co-operatives, 
to whom, also similarly, its trade is almost exclusively 
confined. The P.C.M.S. is co-operative drapery retailer 
for the town of Paisley ; no retailing is done elsewhere. 

In 1932 sales were £326,495, employees numbered 
449, share capital was £229,657, and loan capital, 
£169,285. 

A certain amount of competition exists between the 
P.C.M.S. and departments of the S.C.W.S., but no 
insurmountable differences have as yet appeared and 
there is little likelihood of serious friction while present 
relations obtain. 

Drapery and Furnishing Society. 

Limitations of space prohibits description of the other 
smaller federations except to notice that the Drapery 
and Furnishing Society, which was founded in 1886 
by co-operatives in Glasgow and the vicinity to carry on 
for them jointly the retail of drapery and furnishing 
which they then could not do separately, has lived 
to see most of its founding societies establish drapery 
and furnishing departments of their own. This has 
resulted in a problem and some dispute, which, however, 
is part of the larger Glasgow problem—the needless 
multiplicity of co-operative societies in that area. 

Capable management has retained to the D. and F. 
what in the circumstances must be regarded as a remarkable 
amount of trade. It has branched out into grocery 
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and provisions with shops in distant parts of'the city, 
of course a distinct annoyance to the societies operating 
where these shops are placed. With share capital £142,090 
and loan capital £110,129, sales amount to £190,295 
(1932). Almost it would seem that heavy co-operative 
capitalisation of some time standing is an obstacle to 
progress and accommodation ; it fears to take any chance. 

Scottish Retail Societies : Early Records. 

In order of time, if not also in order of merit and 
importance, retail societies should have come first. 
Particularly in Scotland, whence come the earliest 
co-operative records. On November 9th, 1769* 
12 weavers of Fenwick, near Kilmarnock, founded a 
co-operative meal society which continued till 1790, 
never exceeding £40 in trade in the year. These meal 
societies, pooling the purchase of oatmeal for Scotland’s 
national dish of that day, porridge, would certainly 
exist in some number and probably long before 1769, 
but meantime no trace of earlier or other such society 
is known. And, of course, similar primitive co-operation 
would almost as certainly exist elsewhere, but the annals 
of the porridge class and their transactions are exceedingly 
meagre. They were of little national importance then 
except as cannon fodder. 

Weavers. 

Curious how often weavers figure at the birth of a 
co-operative venture. Fenwick, P.C.M.S., Rochdale, 
Eilenberg—the first German society, the first Vienna 
co-operative, all owed their origin to weaver’s initiative. 
In 1854 we find Dundee weavers advocating co-operative 
production in their own trade ; about the same time. 
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steps in the same direction were taken by the weavers 
of Perth and Forfar. This remarkable affinity seems 
more than accidental. 

Soon after Fenwick’s example arose, in 1777, a 
consumer co-operative society in Govan—the Govan 
Victualling Society which actually continued for 132 
years. Victualling ” appeared frequently in the titles 
of these early Scottish co-operatives, signifying that 
they purveyed liquid as well as solid sustenance and of 
potent character. Tales are still told in Larkhall of the 
members proudly carrying home their jar of whisky 
which formed part of the annual equal divide of surplus. 

Centenarians. 

Of existing societies that have passed their century, 
we have in Scotland :— 


Lennoxtown . 

. 1812 

Larkhall . 

. 1821 

Bannockburn . 

. 1830 

East Forfar . 

. 1830 

Arbroath Equitable ... 

. 1833 

Brechin. 

. 1833 

Arbroath, West Port 

. 1834 


while prior to Rochdale other co-operatives still in 
existence had been established at Kirriemuir (1839), 
Galashiels (1839), Hawick (1839), Kettle (1840), Darvel 
(1840), and Leslie (1840). 

Rochdale made a difference and gave Consumer’s 
Co-operation new impetus and inspiration when it 
introduced distribution of surplus in proportion to 
purchases. Lennoxtown, which claims, by the way, 
to be the oldest co-operative society in the world, partially 
applied the same principle 30 years earlier by dividing 
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results on capital or purchases, whichever was the lesser. 
And Alexander Campbell, the first co-operative missionary, 
a disciple of Robert Owen, claimed to have advocated 
that method of distribution of surplus in Rochdale 
before the Pioneers began, and to have persuaded a 
Scottish co-operative, Cambuslang, to adopt the system 
in 1831. Unfortunately, definite proof is lacking. 

Typical Retail Societies. 

In size, modern Scottish co-operatives range from 
St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, with 75,000 members and 
£3,782,000 of sales in the year, to Glespin and Aberuthven 
with 69 members each, Benbecula West with 65, 
and Island of Eigg with 57. The 785,796 total member¬ 
ship (1932) for Scotland, out of a population of 4,883,000 
is divided over 248 societies, giving an average membership 
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of 3,168. That a reduction of the number of societies 
by at least half would be a considerable improvement 
is freely admitted, but probably some better method of 
government of the large society with effective retention 
of local interest will have to be devised and introduced 
before much progress is made in this direction. Our 
co-operative democracy is too primitive to cope swiftly 
and adequately with present conditions ; functional 
delegation must come. 

Scottish retail co-operative sales amount to £34,000,000 
for 1932, or £44.23 per member, much the highest of 
any part of Britain. One small society, Denny, 1,569 
members, averages £87.34 per member per year ; this 
is a mining community. Share and loan capital total 
£17,360,000, or £22.53 per member. Skinflats, a small 
mining society of 244 members averages £49.5 capital 
per member, while Carrick, 1,729 members, runs £48.8 
per member. These are possibly not the foremost 
examples ; they happen to be known to the writer as 
excellent little societies. 

As the figures suggest, Scottish Co-operation is of 
high-grade average, and so selection of typical examples 
is difficult, and can only be made with considerable 
reservation and recognition that the unmentioned are 
frequently no whit inferior to those described. 

Tranent is a small mining town lying some 17 miles 
East of Edinburgh ringed round by other successful 
co-operatives and operating along a 15 miles coast stretch 
on the Firth of Forth with a hinterland extending 12 
miles inland. Three of its mine trading centres, Port 
Seton, Cockenzie, and Gullane are seaside resorts, 
notoriously difficult places for co-operative enterprise. 
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with fluctuating populations and seasons. The following 
figures are evidence of the success achieved under such 
conditions. 




Sales 

Year 

Branch 

Population 

for Year 

Established 

Port Seton... 
Cockenzie ...i 

2526 

0,243 

£43,052 

1932 

Gullane . 

1200 

£32,953 



Total membership of the society is 6,474 with an 
average purchase per member of £1 is. yd. per week. 
Tranent is in its 72nd year. The departments include 
grocery and provisions, drapery, butchery, bakery, 
boots, hardware, fruit, drug, works, farming, market 
gardening, hairdressing, tearooms, and undertaking. 
The farms, four in number, run to 620 acres and 
produce to the value of £7,352 in the year ; ail are owned 
by the society, which is, indeed, the principal local land- 
owner. Market gardening takes up further 80 acres, 
with 450 feet of tomato houses, and adds £8,352 to the 
annual production. A number of large local societies, 
including St. Cuthbert’s and Leith and over 40 first-class 
private Edinburgh shops are supplied daily with 
vegetables. The society produces daily 180 gallons of 
milk towards its daily sale of 663 gallons, and the farm 
workers have model cottages with hot and cold water, 
bathroom, &c. As a last item, the bag-bake is 278 
sacks a week, a remarkable figure for the membership. 

Distributive expenses are 2s. in the £ and a dividend 
of 2S. 6d. in the £ is comfortably earned. There is a 
reserve fund equal to 27 per cent of the share capital, 
or 20.4 per cent of all the members’ capital. Against a 
total of share and loan capital, savings deposits and stamp 
club of £184,802, the surplus capital invested amounts 
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to .£180,869. Property, fixed, live, and rolling stock 
costing £140,294 stand in the balance sheet at £22,549. 

Forfar United. 

Of the many other co-operatives with full claim to 
notice, our choice fixes on Forfar United, as a shining 
example in another direction. 

Forfar is a small manufacturing and agricultural 
town of 9,660 inhabitants (1931), about halfway up 
Scotland^ to the East. Town and county are old haunts 
of Co-operation, which is still very successful. One of 
the four centenarian societies in the county (Angus)— 
Brechin United—has for the second year in succession 
carried off premier prize for the best dairy farm in that 
well-farmed county. 

Angus is outstanding in striking examples of co-opera¬ 
tive union and disunion. Forfar shares that distinction, 
the town has still four ordinary co-operatives—one a 
centenarian—and two co-operative coal societies. In 
1920 there were actually six ordinary co-operatives 
in the town. By 1921 one of the six, with 200 members, 
had closed down. As a result of special effort of the 
Scottish Section two were induced to amalgamate and 
became the Forfar United. The subsequent course of 
events is best summarised in tabular form. The two 
societies combining as :— 


Forfar United. 


£ 

Membership Sales 

x 9 2 °. 737 ••• 33, T 9 2 

1 933 . *>3*i 9 2 >°43 

Increase per cent 214 ... 
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£ £ 
Share Loan 

Capital Reserves 
1,225 73 

24,727 ... 8,100 

1,919 ... 10,966 


177 ... 





The Three Disunited Societies. 


£ 

137 

450 


£ 


£ 


I92O. 

1933 . 

Increase per cent 
Decrease per cent 


780 ... 38,706 . 

910 ... 23,467 . 


3>734 

4,774 


17 ... — . 

- — 39 • 


28 


228 


The Forfar campaign was led by James Deans, then 
secretary of the Scottish Section of the Co-operative 
Union, whose tireless energy, and vast ability and 
shrewdness were at the service of Scottish Co-operation. 
No reference to that subject will ever be complete 
without mention of his great share in the wonderful 
development of the Movement in Scotlanp during the 
last 60 years. And once again. Co-operation is indebted 
to a weaver and the son of a weaver. 


The Future. 


At present Consumer’s Co-operation seems somehow 
to have lost some of its drive. Leaders seem to grow too 
exclusively business-minded and business-fearful. The 
outlook wants adapting and broadening to modem 
circumstances ; a bolder lead would rekindle enthusiasm 
in the ranks. And the times and prospects call for 
increasing aid and contribution from our Movement. 
We have, possibly, become too urban and been mentally 
decoyed and misled by shopkeeper impatience of any 
but quick results. Our governmental machinery is out 
of date and our Press circulation utterly inadequate, 
although, with little intermission, the Scottish Co-operator 
has been seeking audience since 1863. 

Still there are hopeful signs and portents, some of 
which have been already noted, and one further of which 






is the increasing tendency to move the propaganda 
stress from dividend to price. Ahead as we are, though 
only just, we have a long road yet to travel, much scope 
for expansion both vertical and horizontal. The S.CAV.S. 
and the Scottish Section are both keen on carrying the 
co-operative gospel into such desert places as yet remain 
in our country. The Elgin Branch and its rapid success 
indicate new zest and determination in retail pioneering 
on the part of the S.C.W.S., who have done and con¬ 
tinue to do yeoman work, both in introducing and, 
when necessary, rescuing retail co-operation. 

While Scotland retains her race, her latitude and her 
topography, all quite relevant factors, she will retain and 
improve her Co-operative Movement, and income tax 
impositions and marketing scheme manipulations will 
but serve to rouse to further progress. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANISATION OF THE 
C.W.S. 


By GEORGE DARLING, B.A. 

(C. W.S. Publicity Department ). 

/^Xf UMBLE beginnings and hard struggles against 
v-l^^jJ^adversities mark the early years of practically 
all co-operative societies. The C.W.S. has 
been no exception. In the ’fifties and ’sixties of last 
century there were many co-operative societies in England, 
most of them in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the North, 
all of them struggling hard to establish themselves. 
The majority of the societies could not afford to employ 
managers and had to depend on voluntary control being 
exercised by the committee. Committee-men, in the 
main, were amateurs in business. Many found themselves 
very much at the mercy of the non-co-operative 
professional merchants and manufacturers from whom 
they had to obtain their supplies. The histories of 
English co-operative societies contain several references 
to cases of sharp dealings, and dishonest practices per¬ 
formed by merchants at the expense of their untutored 
co-operative customers. It would be easy to assign 
the desire of retail societies for their own wholesale 
agency to the cause of the malpractices of private 
merchants. But it would not be entirely true, although 
many legitimate complaints against merchants were made. 

There were two other motives, both strong enough 
to achieve results. There was the desire to place orders 
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with a co-operative agency which would not only act 
honestly, but would relieve the amateurs of their business 
worries by giving them professional advice, and give 
it in the ordinary course of business. In addition, there 
was the aim of the visionaries ; the establishment of a 
complete co-operative trading system. 

There were many conferences and many meetings 
before the C.W.S. finally came into existence in 1863. 
The first years were full of doubts as to its strength and 
capacity to live. But it struggled on, as all other co-opera¬ 
tive societies have struggled to live, and to-day its power, 
its size, and its immense trade are taken for granted by 
British co-operators. The C.W .S. of to-day is, with 
the exception of Centrosoyus, the largest co-operative 
society in the world. It is the wholesale agency of the 
retail societies in England and Vi ales, and in that part 
of its work it has achieved the aims of the founders. 

Early in its career the C.W.S. found that to be solely 
a wholesale merchant was not enough. The doubts 
and fears which the retail societies, before the C.W.S. 
was born, felt about their wholesale supplies were echoed 
by the early C.W.S. about its own sources of supply. 
The opening of factories and the entry into manufacture 
was a necessary development. 

Success in merchanting and manufacturing encouraged 
enterprise in other directions, until the C.W.S. became 
the organisation which undertook all the business 
activities necessary to the production, distribution, and 
transportation of goods for the consumers, except the 
phase of retail distribution. That has always been the 
function of the retail society ; but all other functions 
have been found suitable to be undertaken by a central, 
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federal, wholesale society. The C.W.S., therefore, 
conducts a bewildering variety of business activities ; 
all of them associated in its modern aim of extending 
co-operative control of industry and trade from the retail 
store to the production of raw materials. 

C.W.S. as a Wholesale Merchant. 

The factoring of goods is probably the most important 
of the various activities of the C.W.S. At least it accounts 
for the largest part of its trade. Total sales in 1933 
amounted to £80,479,714. This trade was divided 
among the departments as follows :— 


Groceries and Provisions . 64,272,562 

Drapery Goods . 4^5°5»3^° 

Clothing . 2,404,945 

Boots and Shoes . 2,100,908 

Furniture . 3 >9^0,634 

Coal . 3,215,285 



WHEELS OF CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRY ARE ALWAYS BUSY 
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In addition, the export department and the service 
departments, such as building and engineering, were 
responsible for trade amounting to £1,641,150 ; bringing 
the grand total to £82,120,864. This is an enormous 
total for a single trading concern, and illustrates clearly 
the widespread activities of the C.W.S. This figure 
represents sales at wholesale prices. Translated into 
retail prices it represents approximately £110,000,000 
worth of goods purchased by the co-operative con¬ 
sumers of England and Wales. 

Groceries and provisions accounted for 80 per cent 
of the total departmental sales. The following table 
shows the extent to which the main grocery and food 
commodities figure in the total trade :— 


Grocery Sales, 1933. 


Commodity. 

Weight or 
Quantity. 

Value 

£ 

Butter. 

1,768,000 cwts. 

8,242,000 

Sugar . 

6,149,000 cwts. 

5 > 774 >°°o 

Tobacco. 

9,085,000 lbs. 

5,678,000 

Flour . 

IO >357»5°° cwts. 

5,399,ooo 

Bacon and Hams. 

1,132,000 cwts. 

4,352,000 

Tea . 

56,344,000 lbs. 

3,807,000 

Meats . 

— 

2,844,000 

Grain and Meal. 

8,591,000 cwts. 

2,600,000 

Fresh Milk. 

35 > 4 2 ?>°°° g alls - 

2,037,000 

Canned Goods . 

— 

1,892,000 

Soaps . 

989,000 cwts. 

1,891,000 

Lard . 

757,000 cwts. 

I » 533> 000 

Green Fruits. 

— 

1,465,000 

Cheese . 

388,000 cwts. 

1,109,000 

Preserves . 

— 

940,000 

Dried Fruits . 

386,000 

898,000 
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The C.W.S. has developed its butter trade consistently 
and is now one of the foremost butter dealers in the 
country. A business concern dealing only with butter 
and having an annual trade of over £8,000,000 would 
be entitled to a leading place in the trading community. 
But the C.W.S. combines scores of other departments 
with its butter trade, and while all the departments have 
to be considered, a survey of them all does not consign 
the butter organisation to a weaker position than that 
to which it is entitled. Rather does it show how important 
is the C.W.S. in effectively combining so many services, 
each of no mean order in itself. 

The sales departments of the C.W.S. are situated at 
Manchester, London, Newcastle, Bristol, Cardiff, Notting¬ 
ham, Northampton, Huddersfield, Plymouth, Birmingham, 
Blackburn, Liverpool and Leeds. The main depots 
are at Manchester, Newcastle, London, Bristol, and Cardiff. 
At each of these five centres full departmental services are 
provided. Each serves a definite area, and the managers 
or buyers of the retail societies regularly visit the sale¬ 
rooms at the headquarters of their particular areas to 
order supplies. The grocery salerooms at Manchester 
and London are as busy and important as the well-known 
central produce exchanges where capitalist speculative 
trade is conducted. 

Many of the smaller societies are not in a position 
to send their managers regularly to the nearest salerooms. 
They are served by C.W.S. travellers, who represent 
the various departments, and also act as advisors and 
helpers, and keep the local retail managers fully informed 
of changes in trading conditions. 
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Not all the goods sold by the CAV.S. are manufac¬ 
tured by the C.W.S. In fact, out of total sales of 
£82,120,864 in 1933, the value of C.W.S. productions 
amounted to a little more than £30,000,000. But many 
of the foodstuffs sold by the C.W.S. are obtained from 
abroad, for Great Britain depends largely on countries 
overseas for its food supplies. The C.W.S. consequently 
is engaged on a big scale in the business of importing 
goods. As far as possible, supplies from overseas are 
obtained from co-operative producers. To this end the 
C.W.S. has established bacon factories and butter depots 
in Denmark, where dairy farmers depend largely on 
the British market for the disposal of their products. 
Denmark, in addition, as everyone knows, is a co-opera¬ 
tive country, and those two factors have combined to 
attract a direct trade with the C.W.S. 

Other important aspects of C.W.S. import trade need 
to be mentioned. Co-operative organisations of agricul¬ 
tural producers in the British Dominions and in South 
America have grown into important institutions. In 
several countries the C.W.S. has given direct assistance 
to the co-operatively organised farmers. Loans on easy 
favourable terms have been provided by the C.W.S. 
Direct trading relations have been created for the mutual 
benefit of the producers and the British consumers. 
The most perfect of these developments is seen in the 
New Zealand Produce Association, which is jointly 
owned by the C.W.S., and the Co-operative Farmers* 
Organisations of New Zealand. The Association markets 
New Zealand farm produce in Great Britain. The 
C.W.S. buys what it needs. The remainder is marketed 
through the usual channels, and the benefits arising from 
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C.W.S. Productive Works. 


Commodities, &c. 

Factories 

and 

Workshops. 

Total Value 
of 

Productions 

( 1933 ). 

Workers 

Employed. 

“ 

Number. 

1 

£ | 
95,406 ! 

Number. 

23 


1 

95.915 I 

128 


4 

918.297 

221 


6 

221,012 

537 


2 

626.213 

1,438 


2 

91,609 

193 


10 

1 . 328.178 

4,282 


2 

114,757 

356 


1 

56.465 

204 


7 

1 , 167 , 6 % 

2.175 

Butter and Cheese .. 

3 

1 . 639,623 

218 


2 

53.820 

118 


8 

1 . 091,013 

3,549 

CoaJ . 

1 

163.924 

765 

20 


1 

10,772 


2 

204.016 

530 

805 

^ \f|_;__ 

3 

297.228 


1 

22.524 

13 


1 

234.769 

264 

Drysaltery and Sundries. 

4 

1 , 619,081 

1,440 


9 

442.027 

230 


8 

6 , 800.799 

1.710 


1 

350.892 

514 


5 

432,226 

1.158 


2 

117,340 

330 

13 

1,085 


I 

2,439 


1 

354.098 

Hosiery ana rv.niiieu unati wem. 

I .ard . 

2 

1 , 262,475 

169 


1 

33.468 

97 

160 

993 

237 

129 

67 

leather Tanning and Currying. 

3 

1 

134,147 

1 , 088.975 


l 

423.913 


1 

75.391 

Paints, Varnishes, &c«• ••#••••*•••••••••*•** 

1 

132,824 


1 

5 , 6 % 

7 

25 


1 

40.828 


2 

403.843 

149 

no 

riants, occqs, cxc* 

1 

19,593 

u 1 ^ c • 

1 

3.475 

1.482 

2.894 

Preserves, Peels, Pickles, &c. 

Printing, Bookbinding, &c. .. 

4 

6 

1 . 313.766 

919.713 

Provender and Cattle F oods. 

5 

1 . 008.328 

408 


1 

75.794 

133 

8 

1.994 

1,529 

182 


1 

7,617 

475,031 


4 

r anr )La Rir . 

3 

2 , 220.790 

Doap, v*andic8, oiarcn, at. 

1 

57.193 


1 

1 , 242,%2 

673 

38 

tobacco, Lig&rs, ana . . 

1 . 

1 

16,688 

111,134 

Underclothing (Women s). 

1 

350 

225 


1 

75,219 

44,289 

303,817 


1 

141 


4 

759 


139 

30 . 049,108 

35.287 
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this trade are jointly divided between the C.W.S. and the 
New Zealand farmers. 

This is a model method of conducting international 
trade. It eliminates speculation ; benefits only the pro¬ 
ducers and the consumers ; provides an organisation which 
if applied to all trade, and would successfully eliminate 
over-production and under-consumption. The C.W.S. 
has as its policy the expansion of this method of trading, 
but the prevailing depression has prevented further 
developments. 

C.W.S. as a Manufacturer. 

In England and Wales there are 139 mills, factories, 
workshops, and plants for processing foods, owned 
by the C.W.S. These are responsible for the productions 
which carry the C.W.S. label. The total value of the 
a gg re g ate output of ail the centres in 193 3 was £30,049,108. 
The full list of the productive works and their output 
appear on the preceding page. 

The largest output is that of the eight flour mills 
which collectively produced flour and meal to the value 
of £6,800,799 in 1933. The position of the C.W.S. 
in the flour-milling industry is of great importance to 
the consumers. In Great Britain the majority of the 
flour which is produced is milled by three firms, of which 
the CAX'.S. is one. It is a moot point which of the three 
concerns is the largest. But very little difference exists 
between them. In consequence, the C.W.S. is able to 
prevent any monopolising of the flour market and thereby 
assists the consumer. 

In the same way the C.W.S. is the only important 
soap manufacturer outside the Unilever Trust, and 
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prevents any exploitation of the consumer. In other 
commodities, too, the existence of a powerful manufactur¬ 
ing interest controlled by the co-operative consumers 
has proved of direct benefit to the public. 

An examination of the list of productive works 
shows the inter-relations of many of the plants. Woollen 
weaving, and the manufacture of clothes are related 
processes. Fellmongering, tanning of leather, and 
boot and shoe production are three stages in the manu¬ 
facture of an important commodity. They have been 
brought together under C.W.S. control. The control, 
however, actually goes further, for the hides and skins 
departments buy the raw material for the fellmongeries 
from the abattoirs of retail societies. Consequently, 
when animals are slaughtered for co-operative meat 
shops their skins are consigned to C.W.S. tanneries 
to be made into C.W.S. boots and shoes. Thus the basic 
organisation of a complete co-operative system of trade 
and industry has already been created for several com¬ 
modities. The list of productive units shows the 
possibilities of further extensions towards the full 
co-operative control of industry. 

It is this list of productive works that impresses 
anyone who examines the activities of the C.W.S. How 
can one body of directors, they say, control all these 
numerous enterprises ? One body of directors could not 
control them all, and do their work efficiently, if the 
organisation was not on co-operative lines. The 
efficacy of co-operative methods has been proved over 
and over again, and not least during the present trade 
depression. The secret lies in the fact that the retail 
societies democratically control the C.W .S. Their 
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hall io the C.W.S. BANK, MANCHESTER 


representatives are directly in touch with the management 

jv C ? AV ' S ‘ Thdr re< ? uire ments are made known, 
and the C.W.S. endeavours to meet them. Co-operative 
business is not speculative. It is orderly and systematic, 
and because of those factors, all the multifarious activities 
of the C.W.S. are efficiently brought under one control. 
The extent of the C.W.S. gives every section added 
strength. The activities of the Bank are evidence of that 
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C.W.S. as a Banker. 

The C.W.S. Bank is unique. It is not a separate 
institution as other banks are, it is one of the many depart¬ 
ments of the C.W.S. Ordinary banking business is 
conducted ; individuals use the Bank for the purposes 
of depositing and withdrawing money. Institutions 
use it in the same way. But instead of the resources 
of the Bank being used to finance capitalist trade on a 
profit basis, and to provide incomes to a group of specula¬ 
ting shareholders, the Bank exists to finance co-operative 
trade and to give security to the mutual wealth of British 
co-operators. 

The vast import and export trade of the C.W.S. is 
largely financed by the C.W.S. Bank. Practically all 
co-operative societies exclusively use the Bank for their 
monetary transactions. The various sections of the 
C.W.S., of course, work closely in conjunction with the 
bank. As a result the financial machinery of the C.W.S. 
assists co-operative enterprise, and provides a very 
efficient and valuable service. 


Over £600,000,000 passes over the counter of the 
Bank in deposits and withdrawals every year. This 
turnover places the C.W.S. Bank among the important 
financial institutions of the country. It works in con¬ 
junction with other British Banks and uses them as its 
agents. 


It has no expensive branches to maintain. Local 
co-operative societies act as the branches, and thereby 
reduce the costs of working. As a result the C.W .S. 
Bank offers more advantageous terms to its customers 
than any other Bank in Great Britain. 
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Co-operative Insurance Society. 

Another side to the financial operations of British 
Co-operation is found in the Co-operative Insurance 
Society. In 1867 a Co-operative Conference decided to 
establish a special society to conduct insurance business. 
For 47 years the C.I.S. maintained a separate existence. 
In 1913 it was transformed and put under the joint control 
of the C.W.S. and the Scottish C.W.S., although it 
maintained, and still maintains, its old independent 
title. 

Since the war the C.I.S. has made more rapid progress 
than any other insurance company in Great Britain, 
AH kinds of commercial insurance are conducted for 
co-operative societies, and the customary life, accident, 
and property insurance services are provided for 
individuals. The assets of the C.I.S. amount to more than 
£17,000,000. Its annual premium income exceeds 
£5,600,000. A staff of ovei 5,870 is employed. 

Here again the interweaving of services under one 
control has proved efficient, for the relations between the 
C.I.S., the C.W.S. Bank, and the various C.W.S. depart¬ 
ments give added strength to them all. 

Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa. 

The British people are a nation of tea drinkers and 
tea is an important item in the family budget. The 
Co-operative Movement has a special organisation to 
buy, grade, pack, and distribute tea. It has the 
high-sounding title of “The English and Scottish 
Joint Co-operative Wholesale Society Limited.” As its 
name implies, this Society, like the C.I.S., is jointly 
owned and controlled by the C.W.S. and the Scottish 
C.W.S. 
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In addition to its immense trade in tea it also deals in 
coffee and cocoa and cocoa products. In fact its title 
should be “ Co-operative Beverages Limited.” 

In x93 3 it supplied 66,000,000 lbs. of tea to co-opera¬ 
tive societies in Great Britain. Supplies to co-operative 
societies overseas increased this figure to a total of 
116,000,000 lbs. The E. and S. Joint C.W.S. is the 
largest tea merchanting organisation in the country, and 
the Society’s two warehouses—one at London and the 
other at Manchester—are among the largest and most 
up-to-date in the world. 

The society owns tea plantations in India and Ceylon* 
from which some of its supplies are drawn. 

Cocoa and chocolate are manufactured at an extensive 
factory at Luton in Bedfordshire. In 1933, 2,058,000 lbs. 
of cocoa, and 2,086,000 lbs. of chocolates were produced. 

The Society has depots in Africa where cocoa beans, 
are shipped direct to the Luton factory. 

Other C.W.S. Services. 

The architects’ department is responsible for designing 
co-operative buildings and shops. The engineering and 
building department carries out the building and main¬ 
tenance of factories, warehouses, offices, and shops. 

The chemical research department has a staff of 
qualified chemists constantly engaged in investigating, 
the qualities of goods produced or sold by the C- Vv .S.. 

The Co-operative Dental Association is an association 
of the C.W.S., and a group of qualified dentists which, 
provides efficient dental service for co-operators. 
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The C.W.S. Health Insurance Section is an approved 
society, although it is just another C.W.S. department 
in form. Its service is the service of a health insurance 
society, and it has over 340,000 members. 

The export department is engaged in selling goods 
to co-operative societies overseas. 

Even this list is not complete. Truly the C.W.S. 
is one of the most extensive trading organisations in the 
world. It employs 47,000 workers in all sorts of occupa¬ 
tions. Its capital resources amount to £85,000,000; 
in fact, out of every £ invested by co-operators in their 
local retail societies, ns. is reinvested in the C.W.S. 
The membership of societies which are affiliated to the 
C.W.S. totals 5,500,000. 

Here, then, is an organisation, democratic in character, 
co-operatively organised and co-operatively controlled, 
which is an important force in the British Co-operative 
Movement. Its widespread operations touch every 
domestic requirement. Its initial purpose of becoming 
the wholesale agent of co-operative societies has been 
achieved. 
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Mr. J. A. FLANAGAN 

Editor-in-Chief of the “ Co-operative 
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Author of “ Wholesale Co-operation in 
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CO-OPERATIVE 

DEMOCRACY 


AND THE 

PRESS 


By J. A. FLANAGAN 

( Editor-in-Cbief of the National Co-operative Publishing Society), 


“ The Co-operative Newspaper Society” said George Jacob 
Holyoake ., “ is a productive society . It produces co-operators 

/^v^_ HAT, indeed, is the function of the Co-operative 
and that function has been exercised by 
publications issued by co-operators almost 
continuously for 113 years in Great Britain. There had 
to be co-operators before there were publications 
advocating any system of Co-operation, and one might 
almost be tempted to reopen the old problem as to 
whether the egg or the chicken came first. When, 
however, one surveys the Co-operative Movement 
as it exists to-day, it will be readily admitted that the 
Movement owes its existence in its present form 
and magnitude to the productivity of the co-opera¬ 
tive publications of the past century, and particularly 
to the collectively-owned and co-operatively-controlled 
Press of the past 63 years which breathed upon the 
scattered individual co-operators and brought them into 
one great entity with a body and a soul. 
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From 1769 till 1821 various groups practised 
Co-operation in various forms without, so far as can 
be traced, any printed aids; and it was only in the latter 
vear that Owen’s crusade, which had lasted then for 
20 years, prompted a resort to the printed word. 
The Economist made its appearance as the first journal 
whose purpose was to carry the gospel of Co-operation. 
The prospectus declared that The Economist (price 3d.) 
was to be a periodical paper “ explanatory of the new 
system of society projected by Robert Owen,, Esq., 
and a plan of association for the working classes.” The 
editor of this periodical, George Mudie, took occasion 
to make it plain that he did not give complete adhesion 
to all his master’s utterances, and, in particular, being 
a Christian, he dissented strongly from Owen’s religious 
opinions. The pages of this periodical were devoted 
to general discussions of Owen’s plans and describing 
the progress that was being made in the development 
of the Owenite Co-operation which implied society more 
akin to communism—or shall we say communalism 
than to the Co-operation of to-day. The Economist, 
however, did not last long, and disappeared with its 
final issue in March, 1822—a considerable interval having 
elapsed between the preceding issue and that. 

Four years after the closing down of the Owenite 
Economist, the Co-operative Magazine and Monthly Herald 
made its appearance in January, 1826, from a printing 
house in Strand, London. It produced articles dealing 
with schemes for the establishment of self-governing 
communities or colonies. Associated with it were some 
gentlemen whose generosity bordered on the eccentric, 
and its pages teemed with matters not at all relevant to 
the co-operative conception of society of those ays. 
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Dr. 

WILLIAM 
KING, 

a pioneer among 

Co-operative 

Journalists. 


Of quite a different character was The Co-operator 
which Dr. William King, of Brighton, issued in May, 
1828. Dr. King, who was a Doctor of Medicine of 
Cambridge University, had settled in Brighton where 
he was instrumental in forming a Mechanics’ Institute 
in 1825. Such Institutes, originated in 1825, rapidly 
attracted the more thoughtful working men who were 
desirous of improving their lot, and the members of the 
Brighton Institute were not different from members of 
kindred associations. A section of them formed a 
Co-operative Trading Association in 1827 and in less than 
a year it had a turnover of £38 weekly. The aims of 
the Trading Association were approaching closely to 
later Rochdale aims—to effect savings on purchases which 
would facilitate development and co-operative production. 
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To show how the working people might improve their 
own status by such co-operation Dr. King began his 
Co-operator —the first periodical of that name to be issued. 

It was a small paper of four pages, issued monthly at the 
price of one penny. The first number was dated May xst, 
1828, and it continued its monthly issue till August, 
1830! It could not be described as a newspaper although 
it did record co-operative progress. It was more like 
a series of lessons on how to propagate Co-operation, 
which indeed, was its purpose—and in that it succeeded 
splendidly. It developed Co-operation in Brighton 
where it was published, but copies of The Co-operator 
aroused interest in every district and societies were 
established in Halifax, Birmingham, and Chester, because 
of its influence. 

Dr. King, in his last issue (August, 1830), gave as one 
of the reasons for ceasing publishing : “ The objects for 
which these papers were concerned has been attained. The 
principles of Co-operation have been disseminated among the 
working classes and made intelligible by them.” Still, a hundred 
years later, British co-operators are clamouring for a 
bigger and better Co-operative Press so that these very 
effects may be realised among “ the working classes. 
When The Co-operator ceased publication the editor was 
able to-state that there were 300 co-operative societies 
in all parts of the United Kingdom and a Co-operative 
Bazaar in London. 

The Associate, another penny monthly, begun in 1827 
by the London Co-operative Trading Association, was 
issued to suggest to the workers means by which they 
might “ become the authors ” of a lasting and almost 
unlimited improvement in their own condition of life. 
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Following these publications came a succession of 
others preaching Co-operation in their own way according 
to the theories of individual co-operators, more or less 
leaders in certain co-operative schools of thought. The 
Co-operative Miscellany from Kent, sought to promote 
Co-operation of the Owenite brand. The British 
Co-operator , also established in 1830, dealt more particu¬ 
larly with the business side of co-operative activities ; but 
was less inclined than some of its predecessors and 
contemporaries to urge the workers to depend upon 
their own associated efforts. It advocated that societies 
should secure the patronage of local personages—clergy¬ 
men, magistrates, &c.—who would, in fact, help to finance 
their operations and be in permanent control. This 
system of Co-operation was much resented by a radical 
weekly newspaper of the time, The Weekly Free Press 9 
which had an undoubted sympathy for the co-operative 
idea although not published in the interests of Co-opera¬ 
tion. The British Co-operator , nevertheless, served a very 
useful purpose and made strenuous efforts to have the 
law of the land altered so that co-operative societies 
would be protected against dishonesty on the part of 
their members. 

The Crisis was started in 1832, edited by Owen himself; 
and Owen also began, in 1834, the New Moral World 
which had a longer existence than any of its predecessors— 
continuing for 11 years, while four years was the maximum 
span of any of the others mentioned here. Perhaps the 
last of the Press pioneers of the pre-Rochdale days were 
the original Tancashire and Yorkshire Co-operator , established 
in 1831, and the Birmingham Co-operative Herald , its 
contemporary ; although between 1841 and 1877 Holyoake 
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partly edited a number of fugitive papers such as The 
Oracle of Reason , The Reasoner , The People's Review , and 
others. The last of the Owenite papers was Robert 
Owen's Journal , which from 1850 till 1852 made one 
more attempt to permeate people’s minds with his views 
regarding the reconstruction of society. 

In the period already covered, newspapers were taxed 
at the rate of 4d. per copy ; and every publication was a 
newspaper which printed <c news ” less than a month 
old. The price of a newspaper then was as high as yd., 
which operated seriously against circulations. For this 
reason, the publications mentioned in the foregoing 
had to avoid publishing what would bring them under 
the newspaper tax. This could not continue, however. 
Rochdale Pioneers had given the people a new plan of 
economic salvation and a new hope. New advocates 
entered the field—among them the Christian Socialists 
who, later, were to figure largely in co-operative publi¬ 
cations. Such publications as existed till then were small, 
and limited in the area of their circulation. Local societies 
which based themselves on Rochdale attempted their own 
magazines ; but their efforts were not lasting. Other 
democratic organisations made similar efforts to spread 
their roots through the propaganda of the periodical 
Press ; but the tax on knowledge—represented by the 
newspaper tax—was still a handicap. That handicap 
was removed by the determination of Holyoake to publish 
papers without the duty stamp. He was prosecuted, 
but his prosecution secured the abolition of the tax 
in 1855. 

Experiments with the Press, whether of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Movement or of other democratic bodies, show that 
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failure overtook most efforts. The Manchester Equitable 
Society began its Co-operator in 1858 when there was a 
demand for news of Co-operation. It was conducted 
entirely by co-operators under the editorship of Mr. E. 
Longfield. One of its promoters was Henry Pitman, 
the brother of the inventor of phonography, who con¬ 
tributed largely to co-operative propaganda and other 
causes then less popular among working men. The 
Co-operator did not confine itself to Manchester, but 
served as an organ for Lancashire and Yorkshire. By 
i860 Pitman had virtually taken control of the paper, 
and through its advocacy, early in i860, it set in motion 
the crusade which established the Co-operative Whole¬ 
sale Society. In his first article he advocated a union of 
societies for the import and manufacture of goods 
required by co-operative families, and eventually aroused 
co-operative opinion in influential circles till the end was 
attained, and the babe was born which has grown into 
the giant C.W.S. of to-day. 

In 1863, John T. Mclnnes, of Barrhead, one of the 
greatest Scottish enthusiasts, established a Scottish 
Co-operator to serve co-operative interest in Scotland 
as Mr. Pitman’s paper was serving it chiefly in England. 
The issue of Mr. Mclnnes’s paper was very reproachfully 
commented upon in Mr. Pitman’s pages ; but Mr. Mclnnes 
carried on. These two publications appeared monthly 
and were chiefly controlled by the two worthies from their 
respective chairs, north and south of the border. As 
the Co-operator had initiated the C.W.S., so the Scottish 
Co-operator urged the formation of a Scottish Wholesale 
Society ; and owing chiefly to the persistence of Mr. 
Mclnnes, this great organisation came into being in 1868. 
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Both papers were actually kept in existence by the 
generosity of friends of the Movement. They were both 
in what could be described as private hands even if in 
the friendly hands of two co-operative enthusiasts, and 
the conscience of the Movement as a whole was rapidly 
awakening to the need for a co-operative newspaper 
that would be national in its comprehension and co-opera¬ 
tively owned. 

The subject was canvassed at the Congresses of the 
Central Board (now the Co-operative Union), and at 
the Congress held in Manchester, in 1870, it was resolved : 
“ That this Congress is of the opinion that a newspaper 
devoted to co-operative interests should be established 
with as little delay as possible, and that the subject be 
referred to the Central Board to be appointed by the 
Congress to carry it out.” This was the outcome of 
a paper read at the Congress by Mr. Lloyd Jones. The 
inquiries were duly made and the replies were regarded 
as so satisfying as to warrant starting the new’ paper in 
1871 at which year’s Congress all co-operative and friendly 
societies were called upon to take shares. A meeting of 
proposed shareholders was held in Manchester in June, 
1871, by w r hich time about £4°° °f capital had been 
promised. Most of this came from individuals, but the 
Wholesale Society promised £100. 

The North of England Newspaper Company Limited 
was formed as the result of this meeting. The com¬ 
mittee of this new society (although called a company 
it was recognised to be a co-operative society) comprised 
some of the most notable co-operators in the North of 
England. Edward Hobson, William Nuttall, James 
Crabtree, J. C. Edwards, James Dyson, John Hilton, 
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Henry Hewkin, Samuel Stott (treasurer) and Abraham 
Greenwood (secretary), who were on the committee, 
had all been original members of the C.W.S. Abraham 
Greenwood was the first president of the C.W.S. ; 
Crabtree was also an ex-president of the C.W.S., and 
Edwards was its secretary and cashier till 1868. J. C. 
Fox, who had also been on the C.W.S. Board, was among 
others elected to launch what the prospectus drafted by 
Holyoake described as " a perfect co-operative newspaper ” 
which was to contain leading articles on " social, co-opera¬ 
tive, political, and trade topics,” as well as “ news and 
whatever may interest the reader as a co-operator or as 
a workman.” The prospectus hoped great things from 
a newspaper cc going into all the stores and into all the house¬ 
holds of a quarter of a million of intelligent and purchasing 
co-operators .” 

That was the beginning of the Co-operative Press 
of the British Co-operative Movement as we know it 
to-day. In view of the national appeal made for share 
capital and support, the Co-operator and the Scottish 
Co-operator were both merged in the new organ ; and, 
in deference to the will of the Movement expressed in its 
benediction of the new venture, Holyoake and E. O. 
Greening, who jointly edited the Social Economist , also 
merged their paper in the Co-operative News, which 
made its appearance on September 2nd, 1871. 

The paper was printed for the new Company by the 
Co-operative Printing Society established earlier. It 
allowed its premises to be used for the business of the 
Co-operative News . The first editor was R. Bailey Walker 
who had had the benefit of some journalistic training 
under Henry Pitman, but he w T as not long in office. 
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Nor was J. C. Farn, who succeeded him, for he ceased to 
act in 1875. The editor’s task in those days was com¬ 
paratively light, for most of the work was done by members 
of the committee and staff of the Co-operative Printing 
Society, and the editor’s chief task was to arrange for 
leaders and special articles to be written by trusted co- 
operators and sympathisers. The Central Board of the 
Co-operative Union had, to begin with, direct representa¬ 
tion on the Board of the newspaper ; but the fact that 
individual shareholders were accepted gave rise to mis¬ 
givings. In 1873 the name of the North of England 
Co-operative Newspaper Company was changed to the 
Co-operative Newspaper Society. Eventually the individual 
shareholders were eliminated, the representatives of the 
Central Board were also displaced, and the control of the 
newspaper was placed entirely in the hands of directors 
elected by the shareholders. As early as 1874 Vansittart 
Neale, who had advocated the elimination of the individual 
shareholders, made the proposal that has been considered 
more than once since, that voting power at the meetings 
of the society should be governed not only by shares 
but by the purchases of copies of the paper by the share¬ 
holding societies. 

Within four years of the launching of the Co-operative 
News , the editorship passed into the hands of Samuel 
Bamford, who was also appointed manager to the society. 
Bamford occupied the editorial chair for 23 years. Born 
near Rochdale, he had had to secure the greater part 
of his education at classes while at work as a half-timer. 
He took the whole business of the Co-operative News 
vigorously in hand and, with the assistance of Joseph 
Smith, the secretary of the society, made a transformation. 
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TH E HEADQUARTERS OF THE CO-OPERATIVE NEWS = 
= 22 LONG MILLGATE, MANCHESTER 

AND NEAR TO THE OLD POET’S CORNER 









When Smith died in 1883, Bamford had the secretarial 
work added to his other duties. 

In 1887 the Co-operative News undertook its own 
printing in a rented building in Corporation Street, 
the site of which is now covered by the great pile of 
architecture which everybody calls “ Balloon Street.” 
The change brought the editorial and printing depart¬ 
ments in closer contact; and, owing to various economies 
effected by the change, a debt of over £1,000 was wiped 
out and circulation increased till, at the beginning of 
1893, 40,000 copies weekly were being issued. In this 
building the Co-operative Newspaper Society began the 
printing of The Clarion for its zealous Socialist founders. 

The present News buildings in the famous Long 
Millgate, which has long been regarded as a co-operative 
rendezvous, were occupied in 1895 to which date the 
celebration of the “ Coming of Age ” of the Co-operative 
News was postponed. To have survived so long as 
21 years was regarded as a triumph over the tradition 
of failure which had pursued all previous attempts to 
establish democratic papers, and the dual event of the 
coming of age and the inauguration of the new buildings 
and printing plant was the occasion of a great festive 
gathering in the C.W.S. premises at which the leaders 
of Co-operation and representatives of the central bodies 
and shareholding societies attended. 

Three years later a shadow fell. Mr. Samuel Bamford, 
on his return from the office on Wednesday night was 
seized with apoplexy and passed away on the following 
Sunday to the great regret of the co-operative world 
in which he had played a very active part. Ben Jones, 
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a frequent adviser of the Co-operative News in its early 
days recorded that under Sam Bamford’s care the paper 
had had a career of unbroken prosperity. He rests in the 
family tomb in Rochdale Cemetery, which adjoins that 
of his old comrade J. T. W. Mitchell. 

Bamford was succeeded by his son, William M. 
Bamford who had been a reporter and sub-editor on the 
Co-operative News, He took over the editorship and 
secretaryship, but the commercial managership was 
added to the duties of Mr. R. Rowbotham, the cashier. 
His term of editorship witnessed many important develop¬ 
ments. Fresh life was given to the News . In 1905 the 
society established the Millgate Monthly as “ a high-class 
magazine devoted to literature, art, democratic progress, 
and international amity. 5 ’ This Bamford also edited 
till almost the end of the war. 

In 1907 the Newspaper Society established Our Circle , 
a monthly magazine calculated to win the children of 
co-operators over to the co-operative banner. This was 
edited by Mrs. Bamford Tomlinson, the daughter of Mr. 
Sam Bamford. Miss Bamford (as she was until she married 
Mr. C. E. Tomlinson, now of the C.W.S. Publicity 
Department) had been interested in the Women’s 
Co-operative Guilds and was secretary of the North- 
Western Section of the Guild. The Guild had actually 
been established through demands made in the “ Women’s 
Corner” of the Co-operative News started in 1883. Miss 
Bamford had long been assisting her father and her brother 
in the work of the Co-operative News. In 1904 she was 
made responsible for the “ Women’s Corner ” and it 
seemed a natural evolution that she should be placed in 
charge of Woman's Outlook when the new magazine was 
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published in 1919. Before her death, which took place 
in 1933, she had seen it converted into a fortnightly 
magazine. 

Another great development during William Bamford’s 
editorship was the amalgamation of the two newspaper 
societies into the National Co-operative Publishing 
Society on the recommendation of the special committee 
set up by Congress to conduct a special survey of the 
Co-operative Movement. This change took place in 
1920, and Mr. Bamford became editor-in-chief of the 
society’s publications. The period of his editorship 
was also characterised by changing conditions in the 
country. The Co-operative Movement, till the war came 
had been politically neutral although it never failed to 
denounce any attempt to penalise the Movement or to 
expose any undemocratic legislation. The anti-co-opera- 
tive bias shown by the Government in the war period 
revived controversy over the subject of direct representa¬ 
tion in Parliament and in local governing councils. 
The Movement revolted against obvious injustices 
and decided at Swansea Congress to adopt a political 
orientation, and the Co-operative News as the recognised 
organ of the whole Movement had to voice the co-opera¬ 
tive political views or they would have been voiced 
nowhere. That constituted a revolutionary change 
but such a change w r as rendered necessary. 

William Bamford died in December, 1921, in the same 
week as the Co-operative News celebrated its fiftieth year of 
publication. He, like his father, had been editor for 2 3 years 
and had been secretary also till the year before his death 
when the duties of the office were transferred to Mr. R. 
Rowbotham, the manager. His death was deeply lamented. 
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The present writer, who was then assistant editor, 
was appointed Editor-in-Chief in February, 1922. 
He had been assistant editor of the Scottish Co-operator 
for three years, and for ten years after he had charge 
of the Scottish edition of the Co-operative News ; being 
transferred to Manchester in 1918 as assistant editor. 
Almost immediately, the Publishing Society plunged 
into a campaign to raise capital to start a co-operative 
daily paper. There were conferences held all over the 
country with that end in view ; but a Labour daily paper 
was then struggling for existence and so many co-operators 
were members of trade unions which had invested capital 
in it that they w^ere strongly opposed to any competition 
from the Co-operative Movement in that field. The 
directors were advised to give up the idea and to start 
a Sunday paper which w’ould not be in competition 
with any friendly organ. 

It was not till 1929 that such an opportunity presented 
itself: Reynolds's Illustrated News , which had been launched 
about the same time as the Rochdale Pioneers’ Society, 
was found to be available and the shareholders authorised 
the directors to purchase it. The paper appealed to the 
human instincts of readers and its acquisition made it 
possible to get the co-operative message into homes that 
>vere not co-operative but took the paper for its Sunday 
news, its sport, its gossip, and general features. 

The acquisition of Reynolds's brought new troubles 
to the National Co-operative Publishing Society. Adver¬ 
tisements which were not in keeping with co-operative 
tradition had to be dropped and that meant reducing the 
revenue. The amount of new capital subscribed was not 
quite sufficient to pay the purchase price ; the society’s 
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reserves had to be tapped to complete the sum; and 
the net result was that the society was short of money 
with which to advertise the paper and develop its 
circulation. 

Experience has been gained in all phases of newspaper 
conduct and the societies are now rallying behind the 
Publishing Society to provide a new building and plant 
to produce a Sunday paper equal to its rivals and to 
provide the necessary capital for developments and 
extension. 

In this regard the directors’ aim at securing a circula¬ 
tion of between one million and three million copies 
weekly, which is not impossible in a country with seven 
million members in its co-operative societies. The 
original name of the paper was retained because of its 
old democratic and radical tradition. The paper had 
been taken over, staff included, as a going concern in 
1929 ; but changes had to be made in the staff and the 
first co-operative editor appointed was Mr. Sydney R. 
Elliott, who had been editor of The Millgate at Manchester 
and previously assistant editor of the Scottish Co-operator. 

Lesser developments were the establishment of 
Yuletide as a special popular Christmas Annual in 1929, 
and the inauguration of the Sunshine Annual for young 
people in 1930. The latter was a development of Sunshine 
Stories , a little monthly for the tiniest readers, started in 
1923. Following the acquisition of Reynolds's the Publish¬ 
ing Society in conjunction with the Co-operative Party 
began the publication of The Citizen, a monthly paper 
giving some pages of political news and articles of local 
interest in various circulation areas. In 1930, the Society, 
at the request of the British Federation of Co-operative 
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Wants a Powerful Co-operative Press ! 

Mr. ALFRED BARNES 

President of the National Co-operative 
Publishing Society. Member of the 
National Co-operative Authority; also 
Chairman of the Co-operative Party. 

Youth, began the publication 
adolescents. 


FLEET STREET'S YOUNGEST EDITOR. 

Mr. S. R. ELLIOTT 

Managing-Editor of the Publishing 
Society's Sunday Newspaper, 

“ REYNOLDS'S ILLUSTRATED NEWS .' 9 


of Co-operative Youth for 


The Scottish Co-operator mentioned in later pages was 
established in 1894. The Kinning Park Society, 
Glasgow, had been producing a monthly magazine for 
its own members on the lines of other local monthlies. 
It gave items of news regarding other societies and these 
societies expressed a desire to share in the cost and 
distribution, and so the Scottish Co-operator Newspaper 
Society took shape and the new paper made its appearance 
monthly. Its first editor of note was Henry Dyer, 
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M.A., D.Sc., and, later, LL.D. Dr. Dyer had been an 
engineer and had rendered service to the Japanese 
Government, for which he received signal honours ; but 
on his return to Scotland he gave his energy and 
thought to the co-operative movement. Later, the 
Scottish Co-operator became a fortnightly, and has been a 
weekly paper for more than thirty years. Since its 
beginning it has been printed at the works of the 
S.CAV.S. at Shieldhall. Dr. Dyer lived to see the 
amalgamation of the two Newspaper Societies, but died 
before the amalgamation began to operate. The Scottish 
Co-operator retained its autonomy in the new constitution. 
On Dr. Dyer’s death his assistant, Mr. William Reid, 
and Mr. Robert Murray were appointed joint editors. 
Mr. Murray was elected to Parliament and Mr. Reid 
became sole editor. Owing to illness Mr. Reid had to 
retire in 1925 and Mr. Murray, no longer in Parliament, 
was appointed. Mr. Murray, however, was elected to 
the directorate of the S.C.W.S. in 1927 an d the assistant 
editor, Mr. P. J. Haughney was placed in charge and 
still edits the paper. 

This, briefly, is a record of the history of the Press 
organisation which began with the Co-operative News 
in 1871. Except in the general strike in 1926 the News 
has been printed with unfailing regularity week by 
week for 63 years. No other democratically-owned 
paper has had such a record. Of the fifteen directors 
of the National Co-operative Publishing Society, one is 
an ex-president of the Co-operative Congress ; two are 
ex-Members of Parliament; one is the Chairman of the 
Co-operative Party ; two are ex-presidents of National 
Women’s Guilds ; five are members of the Central Board 
of the Co-operative Union ; four are presidents of large 
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distributive societies; several are ex-presidents of societies; 
and one is secretary of the Co-operative Productive 
Federation and a member of the Central Committee of 
the International Co-operative Alliance. 

The Co-operative Press is not confined to the publica¬ 
tions of the National Co-operative Publishing Society. 
Discussions had been taking place at the C.W.S. meetings 
on the question of advertising generally. Many societies 
issued their own magazines which dealt with purely 
local interests. They were constantly appealing to the 
C.W.S. to advertise and those advertisements alone 
made it possible to keep these magazines alive. The 
extent of the appeals, however, led the Wholesale 
directors to give serious consideration to the matter, 
and in 1896 they decided to issue a monthly magazine 
“ to diffuse a knowledge of the Wholesale and its 
productions amongst co-operators.” In July of that 
year The Wbeatsbeaf made its appearance and it has con¬ 
tinued till now, growing from a circulation of 77,000 
copies monthly to over 900,000. The magazine is 
gratuitously distributed to members of societies but 
sold by the C.W.S. to the societies. Tbe Wbeatsbeaf 
was at first under the direction of Mr. H. Gill, head of 
the advertising department. It gave brightly-written 
illustrated articles on C.W.S. factories and other features 
of more general interest—as it still does under Mr. Percy 
Redfern’s editorship—but its usefulness was augmented 
by its system of adding pages of local information to 
satisfy societies which bought it. 

Further Press developments were embarked upon 
by the C.W.S. in 1916. One of the first developments 
was the starting of 7 he Producer , under the editorship 
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of Mr. James Haslam, head of the new Press Agency and 
Publicity Department. The Producer was to be “a trade 
and business paper ” in which business ideas would be 
ventilated and trade and commercial problems discussed. 
In the same year in which The Producer came to light, 
the Co-operative Press Agency converted the old Annual 
compiled for the two Wholesale Societies into The People's 
Year Book , which has evolved into one of the most 
valuable annuals published. From the same office is 
published The Wheatsheaf Holiday Guide and The Christmas 
Cracker , the latter, an annual publication, light and witty, 
for the festive season. 

The Co-operative Union, for many years had been 
dealing with technical and educational publications— 
books and pamphlets which, in most cases, were con¬ 
ference papers reprinted. Following the development 
of the idea of a Co-operative College a little publication 
called the Co-operative College Herald was issued to be 
followed by the Co-operative Educator , which was issued 
quarterly. This became a link between the Union’s 
Education Department, the societies and students. 
In 1918, Mr. T. W. Mercer, who had represented the 
Amalgamated Union of Co-operative Employees on the 
Education Committee, joined the staff and took charge 
of the Publications of the Co-operative Union. 

The chief addition to the publications of the Union 
in his time was The Co-operative Review which appeared 
every two months. It was on the lines of a publication 
earlier announced by the Newspaper Society and dealt 
with the more serious problems affecting the Movement 
at a length which could not be accommodated in a weekly 
newspaper bidding for popular support. Mr. Mercer’s 
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connection with the Publications Department of the 
Union terminated when he transferred to the National 
Co-operative Publishing Society as its London repre¬ 
sentative in 1927. He was succeeded by Mr. Edward 
Topham who has carried on the work with a series of 
extensions. The department now applies itself to a 
wide range of propaganda, posters, and leaflets, dealing 
with national campaigns such as the trade campaign, 
the anti-tax campaign, the issue of official documents 
and reports, books, plays, a Co-operative News Sendee, 
which is chiefly useful for editors of local Wheatsheafs 
and Records , Speakers’ Notes, for the benefit of Co-opera¬ 
tive Party Propaganda. The department also publishes 
the Co-operative Official for Secretaries’ and Managers’ 
Associations. 

The Co-operative Productive Federation has issued 
a Co-operators' Year Book, since 1894, giving information, 
statistics, and articles expounding the views of the 
co-paitnership and independent productive societies and 
their federation. Since 1924 the Federation has issued a 
monthly magazine. The Co-operative Productive Review , 
directed to the same end, and edited by Mr. J. J. Worley. 

The Guildman has been issued for several years by 
the National Men’s Guild ; and Ourselves is a house 
magazine issued for the employees of the C.W.S., but 
these are of sectional interest. 

To complete the story one must mention the publica¬ 
tions of the International Co-operative Alliance, although 
these are not part of the Press for which British Co-opera¬ 
tors are responsible. The Review of International Co-opera¬ 
tion is a serious monthly review of the chief happenings 
of the month all over the world ; but the Review is chiefly 
valuable for its actual “ review ” and estimate of cause 
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and effect in the changing world. The Alliance issues 
three excellent news services. The International News 
Service itself conveys to editors of the co-operative news¬ 
papers of the world the chief co-operative news from 
each country. The Economic News Service deals with trade 
and economic subjects not strictly or exclusively co-opera¬ 
tive, but which influence co-operative trade and the 
consumers’ interest. The Digest of the Co-operative Press 9 
issued monthly, also gives extracts from the co-operative 
newspapers of the world showing whither co-operative 
thought tends. All are valuable and from the contents 
of the Review one can find the foundations of a series of 
books valuable to students of co-operative progress and 
development. 

All this seems to be a powerful Press organisation 
to expound co-operative ideas and to counteract 
anti-co-operative notions and statements. There is another 
side to the picture. The chief enemies of the Movement 
to-day express themselves in daily and weekly newspapers. 
The total sale of weekly co-operative newspapers amounts 
to less than half a million copies per week while the 
non-co-operative papers sell 80 million copies per week. 
In the cultivation of co-operative opinion the Movement 
is, therefore, seriously handicapped. The Wheatsbeaf , of 
the monthly magazines, with its local pages, heads the list 
of circulation in nearly a million copies per month. 
The “ annual ” publications do not exceed 200,000; the 
“ monthly ” publications of periodicals, apart from 
“ weeklies,” muster no more than 1,200,000. When 
these comparative figures are studied side by side, 
co-operative democracy will understand the task yet to 
be undertaken to win public opinion over to the support 
of the Co-operative Commonwealth. 
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ADVANCE 
OF CO-OPERATIVE 
PRODUCTION. 

Bj J. J. WORLEY 



(Secretary of Co-operative Productive Federation ). 

^HE present is an important epoch in the history 
/of co-operative production. The call of the 
National Co-operative Authority urging a definite 
increase in co-operative production has brought the 
subject into prominence in co-operative discussions, 
and in view of the boycott of the Movement by the 
private trade, it will not be out of place to review the 
situation in the light of modern developments. 

One of the conditions of the success of co-operative 
production, both at present and in the future, is a more 
intimate and at the same time a more widely diffuse 
knowledge of co-operative history and the present-day 
resources and possibilities of co-operative production. 
The restricted intellectual outlook of many co-operators 
on the Movement is one of the chief obstructions to 
co-operative progress, both in production and distribu¬ 
tion. The future of the Movement as a whole depends 
on educational and propaganda activity; on questions 
being fully thrashed out, both in the Press and on the 
platform. To the average co-operator, the chief if not 
the sole, mission of Co-operation does not rise higher 
than supplying himself or herself with cheap commodities, 
supplemented by high dividends. These are ends in 
themselves, but are seldom regarded as m$ans to much 
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larger social and industrial ends. We may boast of our 
fine buildings ; but they are only bricks and mortar, 
the bulk of our members are simply numbers on books ; 
the only thing that really counts is the spread of ideas 
and the larger issues of a new and better industrial order 
and a Co-operative Commonwealth as outlined by Owen, 
the Rochdale Pioneers, the Christian Socialists, and other 
leaders of co-operative thought and endeavour. 

Another condition of future success of co-operative 
production as shown by past co-operative history is the 
rousing amongst ourselves of the moral fervour which 
characterised the Pioneers. The difficulties and condi¬ 
tions against which they had to contend were much more 
difficult than those to be faced to-day. The lessons they 
taught in moral fortitude should remain with us for all 
time. Such strenuous lives, forceful characters, splendid 
schemes, and even their noble failures serve as admirable 
inspirations. 
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The Rochdale Pioneers honoured as the founders 
of Consumers’ Co-operation, really aimed at co-operative 
production. Mr. T. W. Mercer relates that “ Shopkeeping 
was only incidental to their major plan. Accident, 
multiplied by success, identified them with the Consumers’ 
Movement. Their own aim was co-operative production 
and a free partnership of labour.” Co-operative produc¬ 
tion to provide themselves with self-employment was 
their chief goal, and it must be admitted that they did 
not succeed inasmuch that less than 300,000 persons are 
now employed in our Movement which has a membership 
of nearly seven million. 

Co-operative production has not kept pace with 
co-operative distribution. The trumpets blow ; but 
the battalions do not advance. The value of goods 
produced by the Movement approximates roughly 
£70 million per year. The Co-operative Wholesale 
Society is responsible for approximately £27 million ; 
the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, £4,900,000 ; 
the retail societies for about £31 million ; the productive 
societies for £4,900,000 ; and miscellaneous federations, 
such as laundries and bakeries, &c., often classed with the 
productive societies, £3 million. It is well to point out 
that a good proportion of the productive trade of retail 
societies is in bakeries, &c., although in some respects 
they also produce goods that are made by the wholesale 
and productive societies. There are 127,051 productive 
employees in the Movement against 138,814 distributive . 
Retail sales of £201 million, when examined , show societies 
are largely dependent upon private traders for supplies . This 
places power in their hands . It has been said that only 
one pair of boots and shoes in ten worn by co-operators 
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is produced in the Movement ; that only 50 per cent of 
the clothing sold in the Movement is co-operatively 
produced, and so far as female clothing is concerned, 
Alderman H. Daniels, J.P. (manager for many years of 
one of the largest co-operative clothing societies), states 
that this would not greatly exceed 10 per cent. Mr. 
Liddle (ex-director, C.W.S.) who, presiding at York 
Congress, said : “ It is a fact that more than one-third 
of the goods retailed in our stores still come from non¬ 
co-operative sources.” It would seem from these state¬ 
ments that societies are very largely distributive centres 
for private makers’ goods. If that is our aim, there would 
seem little justification for our existence. Surely a 
Movement with over ^200 million retail trade has greater aims 
than mere shopkeeping. 


Mr. 

S. V . MILES 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

TO THE 

CO-OPERATIVE 

CO-PARTNERSHIP 

PROPAGANDA 

COMMITTEE 
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According to “ Industrial Co-operation ” the Move¬ 
ment^ aims are :— 

“ By means of mutual association to eliminate the competitive 
industrial system and substitute mutual co-operation 
for the common good as a basis of human society” 

No one can be satisfied with the proportion between 
the total co-operative trade and the total output of 
co-operative production. 

One of the most significant features of co-operative 
production is the trade done in this direction by retail 
societies. Undoubtedly, there are some forms by which 
local stores can find an adequate market for the employ¬ 
ment of their capital and members. This form of pro¬ 
duction, however, can scarcely hope to compete with 
specialised industries, for which the market will not only 
have to be found among their own members, but with 
other societies or customers. One strong factor that 
operates largely in favour of this type of production 
and influences retail societies in this direction, is to 
employ their own capital and their own members in their 
own districts. 

Whilst steps forward have been taken in co-operative 
consolidation in the way of federal bakeries, laundries, 
dairies, &c., unfortunately no provision has been made 
in many of these concerns for the practical collaboration 
and participation of workers in results or administration. 
What has been well tried and proved successful in the 
industrial productive societies might equally be emulated 
with advantage in this type of society. If a sense of 
responsibility is to be inculcated on the workers employed, 
the most likely way is by participation in the results and 
administration. 
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In regard to the federal forms of production as con¬ 
stituted by the wholesale societies the economic obstruction 
to further progress in regard to the matter of available 
markets that applies to localised production does not 
apply here. The rate of its present progress indicates 
a large and continuous growth of production under 
this form. Its chief dangers seem to be over-centralisation 
and lack of specialisation. Here, too, greater collaboration 
with employees might obtain, and as time goes on 
undoubtedly the wholesale societies will concede a larger 
share of control to their workers than that which prevails 
at present either by direct employee representation 
joint advisory councils, or workshop committees. 

The third form of co-operative production which 
the Movement has produced, is the co-partnership 
productive societies, the lineal descendants of the 
self-governing workshops established by that noble band 
of Christian Socialists, who sought to give the worker 
an interest and incentive in the concern wherein he 
earned his daily bread. They endeavoured to unite 
manual dexterity, artistic ideals, and directive ability 
in such a way that all three should combine instead of the 
latter being the exploiter of the two former. In point 
of volume of trade, this phase is not so large as the other 
two forms, its total trade being £4,900,000. Out of this 
the Co-operative Productive Federation’s affiliated 
societies were responsible last year for £2,604,342 worth. 
As the central organisation of these societies the Federa¬ 
tion, therefore, holds an important place in the Productive 
Society Movement. In passing, it should be mentioned 
that there are forty-four productive societies recognising 
the right of the workers to participate in profits and 
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management, and which are affiliated to the Co-operative 
Productive Federation. 

These societies conducted under a system known as 
co-operative co-partnership are thoroughly co-operative 
in character and are essentially part of the Co-operative 
Movement of which they constitute an integral part. 
The general economic intention of Co-operation is thus 
defined by the fundamental rules of the Co-operative 
Union that:— 

“ Each applicant for admission to the Union is deemed by 
such application to accept as a principle of its business 
the desire to promote the practice of truthfulness K justice, 
and economy in production , and exchange by conciliating 
the conflicting interests of the capitalist , the worker 
and the purchaser , through an equitable division among 
them of the fund commonly known as profit” 

Under this principle which is applied by the productive 
societies, members of the C.P.F., profit is equally divided 
between the producers and the consumers. By this 
method Labour emerges from the regime of wagedom. 
Through the receipt of bonus on wages the workers’ 
share in the success of the concern is economically and 
practically recognised. In addition, by allowing the 
workers to participate in the control of the society in 
which they are engaged the co-partnership societies 
are carrying out what is now Official Trade Union and 
Labour Party Policy as is laid down particularly in the 
last T.U.C. Report which states : “ This claim of Organised 
Labour that it should have its place in the control and direction 
of public-owned industries is accepted ” This principle was 
also approved after some discussion at the Labour Party 
Conference at Hastings. 
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Unlike the consumers’ system, the co-partnership 
productive societies have had to stand or fall on their 
own self-evolved efficiency. No large concern has 
stood sponsor for these societies during their infancy. 


A Co-operative Productive Society's Factory 
= WELLINGBOROUGH IDEAL CLOTHIERS LTD. EE EE 

Unlike the early workshops of the Christian Socialists 
that were “ spoon fed ” from the top, these factories 
have been built up from the bottom with the shillings 
and pence contributed by the workers themselves, so 
that their hearts as well as their muscles might be in their 
work. Thus freed from the arbitrary dictatorship of 
capitalistic masters, and with no great external aid, the 
workers in these societies have found a place in the 
Co-operative Movement and rendered service. The 
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amount of trade and capital places them out of the realm 
of social experiment, and in many respects they have led 
and never lagged behind. 

In the three different forms of production it appears 
to the writer that the Movement, in a general way, is 
capable of taking over new spheres of production, for 
there are many new fields to conquer; though space 
does not permit me to enumerate them here. Local 
production is likely to be confined to those industries 
and trades that depend on local knowledge and require¬ 
ments, and which do not need a wide market. The 
wholesale or federal form of production seems well 
fitted to cope with industries where large masses of capital 
are necessary, and where large-scale industry prevails. 
The independent co-partnership productive societies, 
on the other hand, lend themselves for dealing with 
industries that can be started on a small scale, and the 
present position of some of these societies, particularly 
in the clothing trade, proves that from such a small basis 
they can gain the position of large-scale industries. 
The Movement, therefore, possesses all the means in 
its varied productive operations for the necessary equip¬ 
ment for progress in production in the future. There is 
ample room for the three forms whatever may be said 
to the contrary, whilst so much is bought from outside. 
In the words of that veteran fighter for Co-operation 
and Trade-Unionism, Sir Ben Turner :— 

c< There should not be an enmity between the various forms . 
If we want to fight anybody , let us fight the private 
traders—the big capitalists—and not ourselves 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK 
OF THE 

CO-OPERATIVE GUILDS 


By a GUILDMAN. 



O survey of British Co-operation to-day 
i would be complete without mention of the 
valuable educational work of the Co-operative 


Guilds. 


Six distinct guild organisations exist in the British 
Isles : The Women’s Co-operative Guild, the oldest; 
the English Men’s Co-operative Guild, the Scottish 
Women’s Guild, the Scottish Men’s Guild, the Irish 
Women’s Guild, and the National Guild of Co-operators. 
In addition, there is an adolescent organisation, the 
British Federation of Co-operative Youth, and an outdoor 
youth organisation, the Woodcraft Folk. 

The largest guild is the English Women’s Guild 
which celebrated its 50th anniversary in 1933 at the 
Crystal Palace, and has a membership of 75,000 individuals 
associated in 1,551 branches. The Women’s Guild is 
an important auxiliary of the Co-operative Movement. 
Each year a Guild Congress is held, and the Guild has a 
central office in London with a permanent staff. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Guild have been appointed to the 
governmental bodies of the central co-operative organi¬ 
sations—the Co-operative Union Central Board, the 
Directorate of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
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the National Co-operative Publishing Society, the 
National Committee of the Co-operative Party, and the 
Educational Council of the Co-operative Union. 

In Scotland, too, an influential Women’s Guild 
functions, having a total membership of 30,000 in 387 
branches. The Guild has a permanent secretary and an 
office in Glasgow. Although consumers’ co-operation 
in Ireland is not so strong and does not embrace such a 
large proportion of the population, the Guild Movement 
is developing and there are now about 50 branches of 
the Irish Women’s Guild representing several thousands 
of women co-operators. 

The Women’s Guild not only advances co-operative 
education by arranging meetings, holding discussions, 
teaching the theory of Co-operation, but it also performs 
a valuable service in encouraging active citizenship 
among co-operative women. While engaging in much 
pioneer work in stimulating co-operative trade and 
enhancing co-operative practice, the Women’s Guild 
discusses social questions relating to the welfare of 
co-operative women. Subjects of peace, social service, 
and education are discussed and policy formed which 
is put forward as opportunity warrants. Guilds 
affiliated with the Co-operative Party assist in municipal 
and Parliamentary election campaigns for co-operative 
candidates standing. 

Co-operative policy has been considerably influenced 
by the existence of these bodies. It was the English 
Co-operative Guild which gave the minimum wage 
movement such an impetus in the later years of the 
nineteenth century and in the beginning of the twentieth 
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century. Another example of the work of the Guilds 
has been in building up the co-operative tea trade, and 
efforts are being continuously made to advance co-opera¬ 
tive trade and to improve and extend co-operative 
production. 

In 1932 the Men's Co-operative Guild of England 
celebrated its coming of age. This Guild represents 
almost 10,000 men co-operators affiliated to 272 branches. 
The Guild also has a permanent secretary and its head¬ 
quarters are in Manchester. The Men’s Co-operative 
Guild is affiliated to the Co-operative Party and has done 
a considerable amount of work in recent years in develop¬ 
ing co-operative policy in the trading, educational, and 
political matters. In Scotland a similar organisation 
exists which, though numerically weaker than the 
organisations in England, is no less enthusiastic. 

The National Guild of Co-operators includes in its 
membership both men and women and is of much more 
recent development than any of the other organisations 
mentioned. 

The British Federation of Co-operative Youth is 
partially under the supervision of the Co-operative Union. 
It represents the Co-operative Movement’s effort to arouse 
the interest of youth in Co-operation. Like the Co-opera¬ 
tive Men’s Guild and the National Guild of Co-operators, 
the British Federation of Co-operative Youth meets 
annually during the Co-operative Easter Week-End 
celebrations when the leading educationists of the 
Movement assemble in conference. For young people 
who are keen on sport, physical exercise, and outdoor 
recreation the Co-operative Movement has an outlet 
for energy through the Woodcraft Folk. 
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In addition to the subscriptions which are received 
from individual members, the Guilds receive substantial 
grants from the Co-operative Union. Other national 
federations, the Co-operative Wholesale Society and the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, also make 
grants. 

It is in these auxiliary organisations that co-operative 
leaders are trained. The Guilds maintain a true spirit 
of co-operative fellowship ; their educational value is 
high ; they bring together the keenest, most loyal, and 
active co-operators. 



TEA _ _ , ^ IXiV> WI . 

ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH JOINT WHOLESALE SOCIETY. 
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CO-OPERATION- 
RETROSPECTIVE AND 
PROSPECTIVE 


By II”. HENRY BROWN. 


{Editor of “ The Producer ”). 



E are in sight of 1944—one of the years which 
mark the beginning of an epoch in the 
history of mankind. For then millions of 


members of co-operative societies throughout the world 
will join with those of Britain in celebrating the cen¬ 
tenary of the Rochdale Pioneers. Those few untutored, 
unlettered workmen, whom G. J. Holyoake numbered 
as “ 28,” opened a little store in Toad Lane from 
which their wives drew domestic supplies, sharing, 
according to the amount of their purchases, the surplus 
that arose from their mutual trading with one another. 
Thus they operated a new principle in business, and sent 
a gleam of hope to the people of every land entangled 
in a network of commercialism based upon private 
interest and individual profit. 

They were the pioneers. Their memory does not 
fade with the years ; their story glows with increasing 
power as the spirit of their adventure manifests itself in 
various forms in all the countries of the world. The prin¬ 
ciple of mutual service which they applied to the 
economic life is becoming recognised as the Star of 
Goodwill leading us to the Co-operative Commonwealth 
where all nations will gather and mingle in peaceful trust 





TOAD LANE STORE OF THE ROCHDALE PIONEERS 
AS IT IS TO-DAY, PRESERVED AS A MEMORIAL TO 
-- THE FIRST CO-OPERATORS -- 


and confidence. The diverse talents and national 
characteristics will be welded in the common aim for the 
betterment of each through the mutual regard of 
all—in Co-operation. 

The directing forces in many countries have lately 
sought to harass and hamper the growth of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Movement. They realise its potency and its 
persistence in expressing the desires of the people for 
a freer, fuller, and purer way of life than is accorded by 
the financial system which has engulfed the world in a 
system as harsh and intolerant as was the militarism that 
made Europe an armed camp before i9 I 4- The\ 
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recognise that the struggle of the future will be between 
Co-operation and Competition. They know, too, that 
Co-operation is a protective influence on behalf of the 
people as a whole. That is recorded in official archives 
such as those of the British Government whose Royal 
Commission on Food Prices in 1925, reported that “ // 
appears to be the case that co-operative societies do very often , 
owing to their refusal to act with the local master bakers , keep 
down the prices of bread not only of their own members but also 
of their rivals' customers .” Thus Co-operation bestows 
its benefits to all who live within the sphere of its 
beneficent action. 

That is in accord with the tradition of the Movement. 
Late in the seventeenth century John Bellers outlined a 
“ College of Industry,” in which the young workers 
should be prepared for their life’s endeavours, the results 
of which should be shared with equity and with justice. 
Jn 1760 the shipwrights of Woolwich had a co-operative 
flour mill, the site of which w r as subsequently acquired by 
the Government for a dockyard. It is again in co-opera- 
trve possession, the Royal Arsenal Society developing 
it as the Commonwealth Buildings. That flour mill w T as 
the first of many established in that century and the 
next to secure food for the people whose slender resources 
were reduced by the profit-making charges of the flour 
millers of their day. In Hull the “ poor inhabitants ” 
petitioned the Mayor and Corporation to help them “ to 
preserve ourselves from the invasions of covetous and 
merciless men. ’ And in response to the memorial the 
City Fathers helped 1,400 members to start the Hull 
Anti-Mill Society in 1795, which flourished for a century 
supplying flour at low prices to sustain the physical 
needs of working folks. 
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The idea of Co-operation was in the air when 
Napoleon was twitting the British with being “ a nation 
of shopkeepers.” Some of the customers were seeking 
a way out of their entanglements by which shopkeepers 
encouraged them in debt, to prevent their industrial 
emancipation while employers arranged that their workers 
should reserve a portion of their wages in goods obtained 
from shops in which the masters were interested. 

Despondency darkened the twilight of the eighteenth 
century and gloom dulled the dawn of the nineteenth 
in Britain. The Industrial Revolution was enmeshing 
the working classes in its tiresome and tortuous folds. 
During the period when the people of Hull were starting 
their flour mill, a Bishop in Durham opened a co-operative 
shop, and others started to sell goods almost at cost 
price in Middlesex. But they were only flickering 
embers that faded in the blast of opposition. That they 
were in touch with the eternal verities was evident as 
other social explorers adventured far afield on similar 
lines. At Sheerness in 1816, the Sheerness-on-Sea 
Economical and Industrial and Provident Society was 
established “ by the officers and workmen of His Majesty s 
dockyard , Ordnance and Mew Work at She ernes s> in the Isle 
of Sheppejy in the county of Kent , for obtaining for themselves 
and families a supply of wbeaten bread and flour and butchers 
meat . They purchased a bit of land and discovered a 
well. The inhabitants obtained their water from a local 
pump owned by a trafficker in the liquid needs of the 
people. So the co-operators set up their own supply, 
and till 1864 the members of the society obtained water 
at a fair price from their own well. That society still 
flourishes as a universal provider of the needs of the 
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town. There was a fine comradeship in those old Kentish 
co-operators. They had to take their turn in serving 
on the committee and doing their share of the work. 
It was part of their co-operative responsibility, and 
secured for the society a loyalty from its adherents that 
secured the strength of its foundations. 

Throughout the country similar ventures were 
attempted. Many failed to maintain themselves in face 
of the hostility of employers, tradesmen, and those in 
authority. But they proved the virile nature of the 
co-operative idea. And at Upperby, Kirkheaton, Rip- 
ponden, Lockhurst Lane, Skelmanthorpe, and Meltham 
Mills there are societies operating to-day that, commencing 
over a century since to secure the moral and mental 
welfare of their members, have adapted their methods 
to those of the Rochdale Pioneers, thus entering the future 
through the way of the past. Scotland, too, contributed 
its quota to the volume of co-operative thought and 
example, as described in another section of this 
volume. 

With such a background of co-operation the Rochdale 
Pioneers in 1844 set the stage for a demonstration of the 
principle of mutual interest, collective welfare, and 
individual advantage. That proved the basis upon which 
modern Co-operation has grown. It was the start of 
a new economic order. Adam Smith had outlined the 
Wealth of Nations ; the Rochdale Pioneers showed how 
the wealth of nations could be equitably organised for 
the moral security and for the material and mental 
improvement of the people who constituted those nations. 
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The story of the Rochdale Pioneers told by George 
Jacob Holyoake, stimulated the formation of societies 
on similar lines throughout Britain. Translated into 
several European languages the idea was adapted to other 
countries according to their needs and circumstances. 
The Pioneers were unlettered, untutored workmen— 
weavers, joiners, doggers, hatters, shoemakers, tailors, 
and labourers. They collected their weekly instalments 
of 2d. and 3d., and towards the end of 1844 rented 
31 Toad Lane, Rochdale, opening it as the shop of the 
Rochdale Society of Equitable Pioneers, on December 21st, 
1844. They stocked it with butter, sugar, flour, meal, 
and two dozen candles. They threw off the shackles 
of debt by insisting on ready-money trade, and they 
recognised their members as the customers entitled to 
a share of the profits proportionate with purchases. 
Charles Howarth was the inspiration of that new economic 
process which the Pioneers endorsed as the password to 
the future. They were not Utopians ; they were not 
quidnuncs steeped in theory and clothed in doctrinaire 
garments ; they were just plain, practical people who 
opened a shop to supply their domestic needs. They 
went among their neighbours persuading all who had 
nothing, to bring it together to make a lot. The 
International Co-operative Movement has emerged from 
the sacrifice of the devotion of this group of simple 
workmen. None of them reached the age that is now 
regarded as the retiring limit in the Co-operative Move¬ 
ment. But they did a full life’s work. Toad Lane, 
Rochdale, is now restored as a memorial to the Pioneers, 
and carefully preserved by the Co-operative Union so 
that their successors may visualise the splendid social 
valour of the explorers in industrial organisation of 90 
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The Rochdale Pioneers opened their store and planned 
for the housing of their people, the employment of their 
members in distress, and the arrangement of the “ powers 
of production ; distribution, education, and government.” 
They recognised that if “ Knowledge is power,” it is 
equally true—as Bishop Creighton told our Congress at 
Peterborough—“ Ignorance is impotence.” So they set 
aside 21 per cent of the profits to add to their knowledge 
and that of the members. They established a stall for 
the sale of literature, organised a library and newsroom, 
arranged lectures, and, from 1844 to 1892, were respon¬ 
sible for most of the educational facilities of the town. 
Their magnificent and initiatory efforts in that direction 
have been inadequately recognised even in Britain. So 
I take the present occasion to recall that from 1867 to 
1871 they organised lectures by university men who 
discovered that these common folks were seeking for 
truth and not the mere theory of things. They were 
keen questioners. Thus it came about that Rochdale 
which fostered the first co-operative store, also nurtured 
the most valuable feature of the University Extension 
System—“ It was at Rochdale that Professor Stuart 
invented c The Class/ the period of conversational 
teaching, enlivened by brisk episodes of ‘ heckling/ ” 
Such is the testimony of Professor Michael Sadler in his 
manual on University Extension. It is in keeping with 
Rochdale tradition. 

AX hen the Elementary Education Act of 1870 was 
passed, the education committee of the Rochdale Pioneers 
memorialised the Senate of the University of Cambridge 
to find them a lecturer to organise classes “ accompanied 
by questions.” Cambridge listened; that was all. So 
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the Rochdale co-operators got into touch with the Science 
and Art Department of South Kensington—the venue 
of the forerunner of the National Co-operative Festivals 
at the Crystal Palace which began in 1888—and for 
more than 20 years from 1872 the Pioneers were mainly 
responsible for maintaining the work of scientific and 
technical training in Rochdale while continuing their 
enthusiasm for the dissemination of general knowledge 
and culture. 

In 1882 they commenced the first purely technological 
class in the town, viz., cotton manufacture, followed by 
woollen weaving and spinning. These passed into the 
wider citizenship when technical education came within 
the orbit of the local authorities, after the passing of the 
Technical Instruction Act of 1889. But the voluntary 
efforts of the co-operators were not relinquished till 1895. 

This tribute to the Pioneers shows the continuity of 
the educational idealism of the Co-operative Movement 
from the beginning to now. Chronologically it brings 
us up to 1844 and the “ Hungry Forties,” when industrial 
despondency darkened into despair. Chartism and Co¬ 
operation were the twin forces that seemed likely to 
frustrate the forces of capitalism and individualism. 

The People’s Charter—drafted by William Lovett, 
who had been the storekeeper of the London Co-operative 
Society that started in 1824 and faded in a decade—drifted 
to its doom in 1848. Then came the group of Christian 
Socialists, F. D. Maurice, Charles Kingsley, J. M. Ludlow, 
E. V. Neale, Tom Hughes, and others who had seen the 
work of the co-operative societies in Lancashire. Ludlow 
went to Paris to learn the lessons of the self-governing 
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workshops established during the Commune. The 
combination of the two examples found expression in a 
dozen co-operative workshops which they set up and 
financed in London. But the lack of trust and the want 
of education in the workmen whose only school had been 
the factory, the mill, and the workshop, brought the period 
of stress and difficulty. For co-operative societies were 
outside the pale of the law ; the savings of the members 
had no legal recognition, and the whole movement was 
at the mercy of those who believed not in Co-operation. 
The Christian Socialists sought to ensure its statutory 
protection. They secured a select committee of the 
House of Commons to inquire into working-class savings ; 
they provided witnesses, including the economist John 
Stuart Mill, and they induced their Parliamentary friends 
to pass the Industrial and Provident Societies Act of 
1852, which established the principle of mutual trading 
that was accepted as a constitutional process until assailed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Finance Act 
1933—against which British co-operators will continue 
to protest till the practice of these last 80 years is restored. 
The 1852 Act, drafted by J. M. Ludlow and E. V. Neale, 
is the Magna Charta of Co-operation. When it was 
carried some of the Christian Socialists continued their 
educational impulse through the Working Men’s College ; 
others helped to mould the growing co-operative societies 
in the Rochdale fashion; all felt assured that mutual 
help was at the root of Co-operation—and that Co-opera¬ 
tion would prevail. 

Co-operative societies were founded throughout the 
country in the years following 1852. The amending 
Act of 1862 enabled their federation in such combinations 
as the North of England Co-operative Wholesale Society 
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(now the C.Nft.S.) in 1864. Then in 1869 E. V. Neale 
with other London friends convened a Co-operative 
Congress to which Lancashire and Yorkshire responded 
with goodwill. That was held in the Hall of the Society 
of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, London, where, in 1895, 
a conference of co-operators inaugurated the International 
Co-operative Alliance. Thus the British Congress of 
1869 from which emerged the Co-operative Union of 
Great Britain, and the International Congress of 1895 
which founded the International Co-operative Alliance, 
’were both accommodated in their beginning, in the hall 
of the Society of Arts, designed by one of the famous 
architects Adams, as long ago as 1774. Co-operative 
history teems with coincidences. Its principle of mutuality 
is interwoven in its romantic story. 
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MEN AT THE HELM 
- Executive Committee of the Co-operative Union. 

From the earliest efforts of Robert Owen to the 
meeting of the International Co-operative Congress in 
London in 1934, men of all classes have worked in 
co-operation for the common aim. In the primeval years 
of Co-operation the response from the working classes 
to the influence of those of good intent, who sought their 
association, was reflected in the faithfulness of mankind. 
The Owenite school, the Christian Socialist group, and 
from 1875 to 1895, the Guild of Co-operators, were 
manifestations of the concern of some of the learned 
and middle classes in the welfare of the toilers and the 
moiiers. Till the Co-operative Congress of 1898 the 
inaugural addresses were given by leaders of the State 
and professors of the universities. But the educational 
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TO-DAY 
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Portsea Island Society’s Furnishing Department. 







zeal and the sturdy independence of the Pioneers of 
Rochdale has triumphed. The leaders of the modern 
Co-operative Movement have evolved from the ranks 
of the workers in the stores, the offices, and the work¬ 
shops. They have learned to express themselves in terms 
that betoken equity between man and man. 

Co-operation has advanced the recognition of women 
as comrades in our social life. The Rochdale Pioneers 
did not admit a woman into membership until the Toad 
Lane store had been going eighteen months. Just over 
50 years ago, Mrs. Lawrenson and the late Lady Acland 
founded the Women’s Co-operative Guild that has become 
a power in the land. Summer schools have brought the 
younger generation into useful association. They are 
leading to Comrades’ Circles and completing the orbit 
of Co-operation to comprehend all the people. 

The Thames that flows through the Capital City of 
the British Empire has carried the story of the centuries 
during which London has expanded into a great con¬ 
course of citizens and co-operators striving to develop 
the consciousness of association in the things that really 
matter. A succession of stimulating agitating forces 
have presented a Pageant of the People. They have 
been the heralds of the aspirations of their age—a goodly 
procession of peasants, priests, and prophets, plodding 
their way through the narrow highways of the great 
city from the days of Chaucer and Piers Plowman, to 
those of Shakespeare and Milton, followed by John 
Bellers and those who disturbed the complacency of 
the Victorian age—Robert Browning, John Ruskin, 
Thomas Carlyle, Tom Hood, and still— 

“ The race of Hero-spirits 

Pass the lamp from hand to hand,” 
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and the progressive path of Co-operation is pursued by 
the new generation — 

u He will dare, as dared his fathers. 

Give him Cause as good.” 

In a corner of Kensal Green Cemetery is an obelisk 
to the memory of Robert Owen, whose introduction 
to the world of commerce began near London Bridge, 
and whose National Exchange in the Gray’s Inn Road 
foreshadowed the time when wealth will not be reckoned 
in money, but in terms of life. And near that tribute to 
Owen in Kensal Green is the Reformers’ Memorial, 
recording the names of 34 men and women who have 
nurtured the growth of Co-operation during the period 
of which I have written. Scattered about London are 
the tombstones of the inspirers of modem Co-operation— 
Lloyd Jones and William Openshaw at Norwood; 
Holyoake, Vivian, Blandford, and Maurice at Highgate ; 
E. T. Craig at Hammersmith ; and up the river Thames 
under the churchyard trees of Bisham Abbey, rests 
E. V. Neale, whose memorial tablet in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
recognises that the spirit of selflessness he gave to 
Co-operation is the life blood of a free people. 

Londoners are proud of their City ; and they rejoice 
that they are now welcoming to London and to West¬ 
minster the assembly of co-operators from lands across 
the sea, thus linking the world in a mutual bond—the 
fraternal chain of Co-operation that is encircling mankind 
in an ennobling Cause. There is no finality to the 
Movement—and the assemblies this year in London will 
prove the revivifying force that has risen above the 
shoals and rocks of a war-worn world, and is sending 
a gleam of peace and amity throughout the earth. 
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EDITORIAL EPILOGUE 


“BRITISH CO-OPERATION TO-DAY" is an attempt to 
summarise the main events and achievements of the 
British Co-operative Movement, which on December 31 si, 
\933, claimed6,9\7,246 members. That membership, ever 
growing, symbolises the vitality of British co-operative 
institutions. 

The Co-operative Union, in . this volume offered as a 
tribute to the delegates attending the International 
Congress, has tried to give a snapshot of a Movement 
which in truth moves. Only principle and aim remain 
unchanged. The scene changes, methods improve, 
ambitions grow with power, and even as we read this 
survey of early beginnings and present progress, the efforts 
of British co-operators are turned to the planning and 
fruition of BRITISH CO-OPERATION TO-MORROW. 

EDWARD TOPHAM. 
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